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Events of the Geek. 


In writing during the past year on the condition of 
Vienna, we have found ourselves steadily understating 
its horrors, from a dread of using what most of our 
readers might have thought exaggerated language. This 
week we find in an official source figures which tell their 
own tale. The municipal records show that during 
February the deaths in the city were in round figures 
4,000, while the births were 1,800. There was no 
epidemic to explain the mortality, indeed the health 
service of Vienna in fighting disease is a miracle of 
efficiency and kindliness. Continuous semi-starvation is 
the sole explanation of both figures. The old succumb 
to cold, the young to tuberculosis, while the women are 
physically incapable of bearing children. We have 
often predicted that the population of Vienna, if these 
conditions continue, will literally die out. Here is the 
proof. A massacre would have been more merciful than 
this slow death. ‘This is our work, or rather the work 
of those fanatics who insisted that victory would be 
incomplete without the dismemberment of Austria. 
Will no one in Parliament insist, in words that must 
be heard, that we, alone if necessary and without wait- 
ing for America, shall at once provide the few millions 
required to restart Austrian industries? 

* * * 

Tue French Government has executed its threat 
promptly, and has used the Ruhr complication as a 
pretext for occupying Frankfort, Darmstadt and a big 
district beyond the Maintz bridgehead. It has a case 
for contending that the letter of the Treaty has been 
infringed. Germany has no right to send troops into 
the neutralized zone, which happens to include much of 
the Ruhr valley. She was, however, permitted last 
August by Marshal Foch to keep 17,500 men in this zone, 
and the Berlin Government maintains that this total has 
not been exceeded. Even the French do not suggest a 
large excess. In any event, the purpose of the prohibi- 
tion in the Treaty was clearly to prevent the assemblage 
of troops in this area for an attack on the Allies. To 
appeal to this clause, when the German Government is 








palpably engaged only in fighting its own ‘‘ Reds,’’ is 
sharp practice. 


France has suffered no real injury. 
* * * 

Tue French view appears to be, that as the Germans 
are always trying to “evade the execution,” or suggest 
the revision of the Treaty, they must be compelled, by the 
most disagreeable methods of coercion, to observe it in 
every word and comma. The purpose to be served in 
occupying Frankfort is merely punitive, for unlike 
the Ruhr this region is tranquil. The district is now 
cut off from the rest of Germany and subjected to 
martial law, while the troops chosen for the occupation 
are the dreaded North Africans. An inevitable conflict 
has occurred between the people excited at the outrage of 
quartering semi-savages in their midst, and the black 
troopers, who used their machine guns, killing or wound- 
ing forty-one people. None of the blacks were injured. 
The French should be careful. The abomination of using 
these troops will be resented not only in Germany but 
all over Europe and America. The idea of the French is 
clearly by ruthless and incessant intimidation to enforce 
the execution of an impossible Treaty. If every slight 
infringement is to mean instant invasion, it is useless to 
pretend that we are living in a state of peace. 

* * * 

In this invasion France has acted alone, without the 
assent of Britain or Italy. The Italian press is angry, 
and it is said that Mr. Wilson also disapproves. While 
we regard this act of coercion as wholly mischievous and 
malevolent, we also hold that the Berlin Government 
has mishandled the Ruhr problem. The so-called ‘‘Red”’ 
army in the Ruhr (as we argue more fully elsewhere) 
was not a revolutionary force, had risen only to deal 
with the mutinous Kappist troops, had agreed to disarm, 
and was in fact disarming when the troops broke the 


agreement by advancing. It is fair to add, however, 
that Berlin also alleges breaches on the ‘‘ Red ’’ side. 


The worst aspect of the matter is that Gereral Watter, 
the commander of the regulars, is himself accused (we 
do not know how justly) of complicity in Kapp’s coup 
d’état, and the Reds believe that two corps of the most 
active ex-mutineers are with him. It is probable that 
Berlin has allowed him to advance, simply because it 
could not stop him or control him. An almost impene- 
trable mist of untruth and misunderstanding surrounds 
the whole business. 
* * a 

Tue new Chancellor, Hermann Miiller, a man who 
in no ways resembles the hard Noske type, has evidently 
wished to avoid bloodshed, but has none the less allowed 
himself to be hustled by the soldiers into measures 
which have already caused the slaughter of hundreds of 
these republican volunteers at Essen. The Government, 
from weakness or because of its sharp feud with the 
Left Socialists, is in danger of drifting into the old sub- 
servience to the military. It dare not disarm the 
mutinous troops, and dare not purge the officer corps of 
the Reichswehr for the simple reason that it has no 
troops on which it can rely. Everything goes to show 
that a mercenary army will always be an unmanageable 
institution in Germany. A “Swiss” militia would 
have been much the safer solution, and a better 
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guarantee both of external peace and internal order. 
Recent events show clearly that the German nation is 
in the mass resolutely attached to democracy and 
opposed to militarism. A citizen force, including all 
parties and classes, would have given stability to both 
these convictions. But what is to be done with a 
mercenary army, led by the old officer caste, which can 
be controlled only when the nation is sufficiently pro- 
voked to use the suicidal weapon of the general strike? 
The danger to our thinking is not over. The conviction 
is widely held in Germany that some English influences 
(presumably military) were friendly to the Kappist 
Putsch, and it is a fact that the wireless station under 
British naval control was allowed to be used for the 
dissemination of Kappist propaganda. It is not 
reassuring to find the “ Times’ correspondent in Berlin 
advocating a big German army as the cure for 
Bolshevism. 

Ter prospect that Russo-Polish negotiations for 
peace will begin on or near the 10th of April is now 
remote. Moscow proposed an armistice on the lines 
actually held, and suggested negotiations either in 
Esthonia, or in Warsaw or in Moscow. The Poles refuse 
to consider an armistice, and propose a meeting in a 
railway carriage at Borisow on the actual fighting line. 
The utmost they will concede is a suspension of arms 
on that particular section of the front. This conduct 
means, we fear, that the Poles have no real desire for 
peace, and are merely making a perfunctory pretence 
of a readiness to negotiate, in order to seem to comply 
with the wishes of Mr. Lloyd George. The only other 
possible explanation is that they believe so firmly in 
their own star, and consider the military power of Russia 
so negligible, that they think they can dictate peace to 
Moscow on any terms whatever. That is certainly a 
miscalculation, although it is true that the Russians are 
intensely eager for peace, and would make large con- 
cessions. The Poles have a large army, infused with an 
intense national spirit, and led by a big ‘‘ mission ”’ of 
French officers. The Polish army is much more formid- 
able than Denikin’s, and if it has a bankrupt and dis- 
organized country behind it, that also is the Russian 
case. The Russians have a great potential superiority 
in numbers, but have they the transport to make use 
of it? 

THe most anxious feature of this Russo-Polish 
business is that Poland has suddenly found a backer in 
the United States. Congress has authorized the Polish 
Government to “ purchase’? American army stores, 
apparently to an unlimited amount, on six years’ 


credit, and already free transport has been provided to | 


carry locomotives, trucks, uniforms, and food to Danzig. 
Thus America, which will do nothing to help the peace- 
ful part of Europe in its economic trials, decides to back 
Poland in a Russian war much as we backed Denikin. 
Polish propaganda has evidently made the most of the 
ingenuous material of American public opinion. And 
yet the Polish ‘“ peace’’ terms are by far the most 
predatory in the recent records of Europe. They claim 
the old frontiers of the Imperial Poland of 1772, though 
even now much of this country is still under Moscow. 


THE region concerned outside what is “indisputably”’ 
Polish country, is a big Continental tract, measuring 
about 500 miles from North to South, and 300 miles from 
East to West. Its pre-war population was about thirty 
millions, more by one-third than the whole population 
of ethnographical Poland. It includes ‘ White’’ 





1 


Russians, “ Great’’ Russians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
and Jews, and the Polish element in it is less than 10 per 
cent. Further, the Poles demand a big indemnity, 
and the ratification of the Treaty by a Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly. It is true they have said something 
vaguely about a p/ébiscite, but it is to be under their own 
control. Are the Allies, who have never fixed any 
Eastern frontier for Poland, really content to allow it to 
be decided by the hazard of a war between Moscow and 
Russia? That means the abdication both of the Supreme 
Council and of the League of Nations. While the 
League goes investigating internal conditions in Russia 
(which is not properly its business), has it nothing to say 
on the issues of a Russo-Polish war? 


* * * 


Tue leaders of the political parties have combined 
in an appeal commending the League of Nations to the 
people, and asking for a campaign fund of a million 
pounds (subscriptions to be sent to the League of Nations 
Union, 22, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 3). The letter is 
an appeal to sustain the ‘‘ flood of idealism and self- 
denial ’’ which arose out of the ‘“‘ agony ’’ of the war, 
and rebukes the “‘ selfish nationalism ’’ that succeeded it. 
We respond; with the cautionary remark that Mr. 
George, who signs after Lord Grey, has it in his power 
to stem that flood or set it flowing, and that the League, 
in its existing form, mainly subserves the will of 
nationalist statesmanship, and cannot possibly control 
it. Some of us would have ended the ‘‘ abomination of 
modern war’’ long months before its worst example 
went to its crushing finish, and would then have turned 
the League into a genuine super-national authority. The 
statesmen would not have it. Now when Nationalism 
rages uncontrolled over Europe, they raise the call for 
an international spirit. Doubtless it is a cry of the 
heart. But it is very nearly a cry of despair. 


¥ ~ * 


WELL, it need not be. Internationalism, says the 
letter, wants a public opinion behind it. True. But 
it also wants an example—only one—of a victor 
surrendering a spoil of war to give it life. Who will 
begin? The idealists get words in abundance. But 
when Mr. George had his first chance of altruism in 
Mesopotamia, he responded by ear-marking the oil-fields 
of Mosul for British capital, after having given them 
away to the French. The French hastened to put in 
their counter-claim. Mr. Balfour declares the League 
itself, stuffed with diplomatists and old-school statesmen, 
to be the Council of Four over again. It is mere 
“machinery ”’ says the letter of appeal. But what sort 
of machinery? Absolutely undemocratic. Entirely one- 
sided and as yet mainly representative of the Entente. 
Also fortified against a more liberal and catholic constitu- 
tion. These are the “works’’ which the “spirit ”’ 
invoked by the appeal must destroy before any honest 
man dares to draw a confident breath for the future of 
Europe. 


* * ¥% 


Tue decision of the Allied Supreme Council to 
‘‘ offer ’’ the League of Nations a mandate for Armenia 
seems to us to invert the ré/es. Is it the Allies who 
have the earth in their gift, and is the League a sub- 
ordinate body? We had thought on the contrary (and so 
the Covenant reads) that it was the League which should 
distribute mandates among the Allies. One cannot 
repress a weary smile at the cynicism which first snatches 
for the victors singly all the easy and desirable ‘‘ man- 
dates,’’ in places where oil is to be found, and then 
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. unloads on the League the thankless and costly task of | majority necessary to carry it over the President’s veto. 
nee helping Armenia on to its legs. It goes to the League | Everything in America is now being subordinated to the 
. because America was too shrewd to take our leavings. | Presidential contest, which has opened this week with 
“a On the other hand one is disposed to welcome almost the primary elections in Michigan and New York State. 
sas anything which brings the League at ‘last into action. | The most significant feature of the former is the success 
iy Hitherto the only idea for utilizing it was apparently of the delegates pledged to the support of Senator Hiram 
- to treat it as a sort of international Royal Commission, Johnson, the Republican Progressive, who is a merciless 
a useful for couducting thorny inquiries. If the League | opponent of the Treaty and a downright advocate of 
he accepts, it will have to raise money and enlist troops or | American isolation. In the Middle West he is evidently 
mee at least officers, and assume many of the functions of a | far stronger than General Leonard Wood, the hope of 
“ea Government. If it can manage Armenia, why not the | the conservatives and militarists. The THoover dele- 
ia Straits? : 7 ‘ gates have made a fair showing among the Michigan 
” Democrats, but have been roundly beaten in New York. 
MEANWHILE, massacre has begun once more, with | Another interesting turn has been given to the situation 
both Greeks and Armenians as victims, in Cilicia, and by Mr. Gompers who, while fighting the movement 
the French troops, obviously still in insufficient force, are | towards a political Labor Party, is urging the election 
ed making no attempt to hold the interior against the Turks, | of trade unionists at the primaries. American Labor 
he but are trying to bring away the Armenian population | is going quite definitely into politics. 
on safely to the coast. Some are even being transported, 
ns presumably by sea, to the Armenian Republic of ™ . - 
is Erivan. This reads like a policy of despair. Have the “THE proceedings here on Saturday evening and 
1 f- French then, while still claiming a ‘‘ mandate’’ over Sunday,” writes our Irish correspondent, ‘“‘ were charac- 
ar, the vast and inaccessible interior, really abandoned the | teristic. Whether to force Greenwocd’s hands or to give 
it. intention of policing it? One reflects that the cavalry | a touch of probability to Clem Edwards’s queer visions, 
Ar. and the tanks sent to tranquil Frankfort might have been | Dublin was encircled by troops. The tanks and armored 
ver better employed elsewhere. This discreditable collapse | cars kept us awake on Saturday night, and on that 
ue, in Cilicia is really traceable to Anglo-French rivalries. evening and Sunday al! the approaches to the city were 
of We had originally a sufficient British force in Cilicia, | barricaded, entangled with wire, flanked with tanks, and 
ro] but when the French became suspicious of our designs | all passers-by were stopped, examined, and searched. All 
of in Syria, they insisted that it should be withdrawn. They | the time that preparation for this folly was going on on 
ple have not men enough of their own to hold the country, | the outskirts of the town, some fifty income-tax offices 
1ed and the result is that the Armenians are first massacred | and their records were being burned, and some 150 police 
‘he and then evicted. Though the French are actually | barracks from which the police for their own safety had 
ism responsible, it would be unfair to blame them alone. This | been withdrawn were blown up or burned down. These 
for is what comes of Mr. Lloyd George's desire to possess | enterprises were conducted over all ‘reland, including 
the the oil of Mosul which the secret treaties assigned to | Belfast and four of the six partition counties. I grieve 
France. to say that the news of the destruction of the income- 
* * tax records was received with a certain hilarity, while 
THE Special Commission of the Indian National the “ Trish Times ; grew sarcastic at the ee of the 
—~ Congress has reported strongly on the methods of the ors, copa: Sere a eA cin ad 
put Punjab Government at Amritsar and elsewhere. Like Sinn Fein and alluding to the abandoned police-barracks 
peor the memorandum of that Government, it is a partisan | °S the ‘tomb-stones of British prestige in Ireland.’ ’’ 
will finding, but at least it examines the political causes of ‘. 
we the trouble, which the inculpated administration did not. 7 ; 
Bocas These, it says with obvious truth, were the policy and THE apd has come very well through its test of 
elds temper of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Government, the stability at Glasgow. | ‘The attempt to rush the party 
nem Rowlatt Acts, and the deportations of Drs. Kitchlew emphatically into definite association with the Russian 
b in and Satyapal. These vital matters the report of the revolutionary methods, oe affiliation with the 
gue Punjab Government virtually ignored. The Viceroy is Moscow International, failed before the firm stand of 
nen, blamed for his inaction; a point on which, we imagine, Mr. Snowden, Mr. MacDonald, and other leaders for 
— Indian opinion is unanimously hostile to Lord Chelms- caution, fuller knowledge, and ® ina tans of the fact 
sort ford. His recall is demanded, and we cannot see how, that social and industrial conditions in Great Britain 
—_ if the policy of Sir Michael O’Dwyer is successfully — agree the policy of any Wen mp = 
nte. impeached, he can be retained. The report makes the Leninites tried to persuade the nan eos — _ 
itu- very moderate demand that General Dyer, Colone! manifesto of the Third International, with its call for the 
rit?’ Johnson, Colonel O’Brien and others, shall be relieved | 2Tming of the proletariat, thedisarming of the bourgeoisie, 
nest of their commands, and the report also asks for the repea! and the forcible seizure of the powers of government, 
° of of the Rowlatt Acts. Native India has, in our opinion, | "48 merely a statement of theory without bearing on 
made a very modest request; in view of all that has | practice. This “%. _ = mia = _enow “ — 
happened it might have raised its demands many degrees | Gongiies, aun ms . ’ agen ¥ ve ” wig — « 
™ higher. the conference with him in pouring scorn on it. he 
: * % % advocates of revolutionary policy were worsened in 
<a | debate, and the decision of the conference to defer any 
Leg PresipENT WuLson maintains his attitude of | further international alliance until the whole situation 
sub- intransigence in regard to the business of formally | has been fully explored was more than a device to smooth 
id so ending the war. Congress is plainly in favor of declar- ' over the divisions in the party. It was an emphatic 
ould ing a state of peace with Germany, but Mr. Wilson has ' reaffirmation of the traditional policy of advance by 
an signified to the Democrats his wish that any resolution , stages, and an equally emphatic denial of the wisdom of 
iches to that purpose should be defeated. There would ! using force as the instrument of social change in the 
ae accordingly be little chance of obtaining the two-thirds complex national organization of Great Britain. 
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THE REWARD OF ANTI- MILITARISM. 


Ir rarely happens that any modern people acts as a mass 
without leadership or propaganda, yet with decision, 
steadiness, and unanimity. The Allied world has beea the 
spectator of such a moment in the life of Germany. One 
only now begins to realize, as the long-delayed newspapers 
arrive, how spontaneous was the strike against the Kapp- 
Liittwitz coup d’état. The Ebert-Bauer Government 
contributed little or nothing in the way of leadership. 
The decision was taken while it was fleeing from Berlin 
to Dresden and from Dresden to Stuttgart. The news 
that the Socialist members of this Government froclaimed 
the general strike, which all of us accepted as a fact, seems 
to have been entirely untrue. They did nothing to evoke 
the strike. It was the work of the trades unions, who 
must have conferred, if they could confer at all, in hurry 
and in secret. There were no daily newspapers to set the 
tone and send out the fiery cross. The suggestion ran 
from one to another, as rumor runs, and it was taken up 
by a whole nation (for most of the middle class were with 
the workmen), because it answered to everyone’s 
spontaneous impulse. The explanation is simple. It was 
not for love of the Government. As a whole the Govern- 
ment roused little or no enthusiasm in any quarter. The 
German people faced the privations and the dangers of a 
strike, knowing well that it risked starvation and the 
machine-guns of the reaction, from one passionate motive, 
its hatred of militarism, or rather perhaps of the military 
caste. The men whom it blames, first for the war, and 
then for the crushing peace, the men who had hectored 
over it during a year and a half of almost continuous 
martial law, were now attempting to destroy the Republic 
(though as yet they dared not openly avow that inten- 
tion), to bring back tho rule of the Junker caste, and to 





prepare the coming revanche. If we want to know what | 


the German nation really thinks of militarism, thinks in 
its own inner mind without the aid of speeches and 
leading articles to direct it, we know it now. No vote 


could have been half so significant, for votes are not paid | 


by hunger, loss of wages, and the risk of being shot 
against the nearest wall. The sequel is depressing. The 
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inventions, have found ready currency and some 
credence, not only in London and Paris, but even in 
Berlin. The broad fact is that throughout Germany the 
temptation, which for the extreme Left must have been 
extreme, to use the strike for revolutionary ends, was 
resisted. No one asked for Soviets; no one proclaimed 
the dictatorship of the workers; that did not 
happen even in Saxon towns, where the workmen were 
armed and defeated the rebellious troops. Was it other- 
wise on the Ruhr? The early news, all of it indirect 
and most of it from Holland, did tell us that a Soviet 
Republic had been set up, that a hundred Russian officers 
were in command, that there was an elaborate plot 
dictated from Moscow. 

All this was unmitigated rubbish. We now have the 
evidence of English eye-witnesses, the correspondents of 
the “ Manchester Guardian,” “Daily News,’’ and 
“ Times,’’ and also that of the “ Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ 
the ablest and the most honest of the German Liberal 
newspapers. So far as we can gather, the so-called 
“Red ’”’ army was composed of the masses of the trades 
unionist workmen in this dense industrial and mining 
area. Most of them are doubtless Socialists, but many 
are Catholics (grouped in separate unions), while a few, 
we think very few, are Communists. They had their 
local reasons for hating the troops more cordially even 
than the mass of working men, and they thought that 
armed effort was even better than a strike. They set up 
no Soviet rule. They did not expropriate or molest the 
bourgeoisie. They kept good order, and even shot 
marauders. They seem, however, to have had no strong 
leaders, and the few Communists, as usual, soon 
quarrelled with the main body. Twice an accommodation 
was arranged, in the so-called treaties of Bielefeld and 
Minster. The “Red”’ army agreed to disarm itself, 
but it insisted that the regular troops should not march 
in. That was to be left to the Gendarmerie 
(Sicherhettswehr). Its reason was that it knew too well 
the habits of the soldiery, and expected it to avenge its 
own defeats in a White Terror. Moreover, the “ Reds ’’ 
(if we must use that absurd term) declare that they have 
documentary evidence, captured from the troops, that 
General Watter, the commander of the regular army, 


| was himself a conspirator in the Kappist Putsch. We do 


German people has not got the political leaders whom it | 


deserves. 
promised and endangered by bad leadership. But in our 
acts and thoughts about this crisis, one key-note should 
dominate: we know for a certainty that the broad masses 
of the German pecple, above all in Prussia, are resolute, 
serious, active haters of militarism, as no other people in 
Europe, save the Austrians, are to-day. 


shock to the baffling events in the Ruhr District. Within 
a fortnight of the victory over militarism we find a large 
German army, under the orders of a_ half-Socialist 
Government, engaged in a campaign of repression against 
workmen, whose offence seems to be that they were too 
zealous, rather too ready with their hands in the struggle 


The victory over militarism has been com- | 


not know whether these alleged documents are genuine 
and decisive, but the belief that they are so explains the 
attitude of the Ruhr workmen. Both sides may be to 
blame, but it looks as though neither the Government nor 
General Watter have attempted to keep the treaty. The 
troops are advancing, and there is said to have been heavy 
slaughter. Troops of doubtful loyalty to the Republic 


_ are now at the bidding of the Republic slaughtering 
| workmen who had risen to defend it. 
From this preface it is hard to come down without a | 


It would be rash at this distance and with this con- 
fused news to pass a confident judgment. We should 


| prefer to think that Chancellor Miiller has slipped 


against the mutinous monarchist soldiery. Again, we | 
find France, within two weeks of acquiring the certitude | 


that the German nation, so long dreaded and suspected, 
is cured of its traditional militarism, acting with brutal 
severity against it, and occupying with tanks and cavalry 


and martial law and savage black troops. towns beyond | 
the Rhine which were throughout the crisis models | 


of tranquillity. We do not find it easy in this 
business to sift the true from the false, for amid 
the confusion of the strike and the stoppage of 


| 


the press the wildest untruths, some of them calculated | 


through mere perplexity and misunderstanding into this 
apparently unnecessary carnage. But another more 
positive tendency has been at work. The old governing 
class has from the first used the bogey of Polshevism 
precisely to bring about tragedies such as these. The lies 
(proved to be lies by all the witnesses on the spot) about 
the Russian character of the Ruhr movement, were 
circulated with an end. The military party has prepared 
its revenge. It will try and show that it is recessary to 
the Government. It is the old oulwark against the 
“ Red’’ danger. Its forces must not be disbanded, or 
disarmed, or reduced in numbers. It has a whole machine 
for the propaganda of such ideas, disposing of unlimited 
funds. From the earliest days of the crisis the “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung,’ which no one will accuse of a leaning to 
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“ Red ’’ habits of thought, has prophesied this stealthy 
return of the military party to power, and predicted in 
the Ruhr complication exactly what has happened. The 
Majority Socialist leaders are sore at all the criticism, 
some of it just, some of it unfair, which the Left has 
lavished on them. In their mood of the bitter party feud 
we are afraid they have fallen a prey to the designs of 
the staff officers and the officials round them. Three 
weeks ago, when Noske appealed in a midnight meeting 
in the Ministry to his staff to join him in leading the 
Berlin garrison against Liittwitz and the mutineers, only 
two officers were ready to follow him. To-day, this same 
staff is directing a bloody civil war against the workmen 
who saved the Republic. 

No one can directly help the German people in this 
crisis. It must find better leaders. It must think its 
way for itself through the confusion. The Allies can, 
however, most effectively hinder it. That they have done 
from the first. It was a gross error to impose a 
mercenary army on Germany, and in almost every 
German newspaper that we open, whether Socialist er 
Liberal, we find that the origins of the Junker coup are 
traced back to that mistake. It was an error due to 
Mr. Churchill’s anti-Bolshevist mania to delay the reduc- 
tion of this mercenary army. Of the peace of strangula- 
tion, the prolongation of the blockade, and the failure 
to find economic remedies, we need not speak. France 
now has capped all these errors by her brutal inroad on 
peaceful Frankfort. If she were trying to revive 
militarism, to unite the German people in angry 
nationalism, she could not have devised a surer method. 
Had she occupied the disturbed Ruhr, there would have 
been more logic in her action. As it is, it is purely 
punitive. It is one of many blows dealt to a prostrate 
enemy, with the sole end of breaking his spirit, in order 
the more surely to make him he: debt slave, who will 
labor for her under intimidation. The Italian Press has 
boldly declared that by this isolated action, France has 
ended the Alliance. It ought to have ended long ago 
in a true League of Nations. Morally France has killed 
it. In this reckless bullyirg we can have no part. The 
time has come, with or without France, for a positive 
policy of restoration. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHER. 


Tue “religious compromise’’ of 1902 appears to be 
breaking down in the schools. It has had an altogether 
unexpected period of life. After the general election three 
years after, and the great Nonconformist uprising, its 
days appeared to be numbered. Three efforts were made 
to modify it. The House of Lords saved it. Men’s minds 
passed to other issues. The fight between privilege and 
citizenship, emphasized especially in the famous land 
campaign, replaced the fight between Establishment and 
Free Church. Just as the attack on the State-entrenched 
religion, which twenty years ago all thought would force 
a crisis and speedily ensure Disestablishment, now sounds 
but as a faint echo of struggles long ago, so it seemed that 
the religion entrenched in the schools would henceforth 
be allowed to sleep in peace. Perhaps the war, and the 
revelations made by the war, accentuated this 
indifference. For the one thing that the war seems to 
have proved, by the confession even of the religious 
leaders themselves, is that the particular “ brand ”’ of 
religious teaching supposed to be taught as denomina- 
tional or undenominational made no effective difference 
beyond childhood. To most fighting soldiers these 
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feelings had no more reality than the myths of fairy land. 
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No soldier—speaking of the fighters in mass—was 
devoted to some particular brand of Christianity 
because he had been taught that brand in a provided or 
non-provided school. The stoic or humorous indifference, 
tinged sometimes with fatalism, sometimes with fear, 
which was the religion of the majority, could be traced 
neither to the Church Catechism nor to simple Bible 
teaching. The man from the country, who had been 
taught in those “Church ’”’ schools for which so desperate 
a fight was waged twenty years ago, showed neither more 
nor less piety than the men from the “ Council ”’ schools, 
whose Cowper Teinple teaching (the name of a blameless 
Protestant who became the symbol of all things pagan 
and evil) was impeached by everything alive in tne Church 
of England. And it is perhaps this revelation—saddening 
to all those zealots who, however impatient, were at least 
honest—more than any other which made all men regard 
the religious question in elementary schools as a question 
of dreams and shades. 

But those who think that the revival of it by 
Mr. Fisher was wanton and gratuitous are entirely 
mistaken. The kite was not flown without a cause. But 
the demand for change does not come from the Non- 
conformists who formerly attacked the Balfour Act. It 
comes from the Churchmen, who formerly accepted it. 
What the long-sighted had foreseen, even when that Act 
was passing, is now obviously coming about. The 
danger comes less from religious decay than from the 
rise in prices and the reduction in prosperity of the old 
Church’s adherents. Everywhere in building and equip- 
ment the Church school is collapsing before the Council 
school. In the country the old families with historic 
allegiance to the Establishment are selling their lands and 
houses to the new profiteers aad vanishing from their 
ancient homes. And the religion of the new profiteers, 
however secret and whole-hearted, does not as a rule 
include a passionate affection for the Church Catechism. 
In the cities, wherever changes in population take place, 
the only schools built are Council schools. The Church 
can neither influence them nor compete with them in 
building rival schools of its own. Those only who in this 
respect maintain an honorable traditioa of sacrifice are 
the Roman Catholics, but these are practically strangers, 
living amongst an alien civilization. Those who still 
desire the maintenance of denominational teaching there- 
fore anticipate, not without reason, a coming collapse 
of their system, not by any fiercely fought attack on it 
in Parliament, but by the inevitable erosion of change 
and time. Teachers are every day harder to come by, 
more reluctant to accept tests of belief, or to put them- 
selves under the management of the local clergyman and 
his wife. Subscriptions are vanishing, the schools 
are falling out of structural repair, or proving 
inadequate to the needs of the new world. The men 
who are bringing pressure on Mr. Fisher are therefore 
endeavoring, before it is too late, to purchase some 
advantage from a vanishing asset. They are offering con- 
trol of the non-provided or Church schools—practically 
universal public management with the removal of all 
tests for teachers—in return for our old friend the “ right 
of entry ”’ in school hours in all the schools of the country 
for the teaching of their denominational creeds, and the 
abolition of the Cowper Temple clause. 

Although their assets are declining, it must be 
recognized that they still have something to bargain 
with. In thousands of rural one-school parishes it is 
true that the head teacher must declare himself a 
member of the Church of England before he is 
appointed, that in practice all other teachers must exhibit 
a similar enthusiasm for the Anglican cread, that these 
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teachers are under the domination of a Committeo with 
a majority of profersed Churchmen, and that the schoo! 
is in practice an adjunct of the parish church. This is 
a condition, especially in villages with Nonconformist 
majorities, which is still intolerable in theory, however 
much it may be softened in practice by courtesy and 
kindness. It means, as everyone knows, a great deal 
of deliberate 
indifference, 


hypocrisy, sometimes accepted with 
creating bitter memories. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has left a personal picture, which he has 
never forgotten, and which is probably typical of 
hundreds, in his description of how, by accepting the 
demauded subjection to the rite of Confirmation, he 
Tf all this 
mass of limited and furtive tests, relics of the domination 
of a single creed, could be swept away, and the common 
schools be managed by men of any religion and open 
equally for teachers who adhered to all creeds or none, 
the effect would be as of a fresh wind blowing on a 
stagnant air. 


sometimes 


retained his position and outraged his soul. 


ifow far the “right of entry ’’ is worth 
giving in return for such an advantage, may still be a 
subject of controversy. To the plain man the general 
verdict to-day would be—If you have anything at all to 
teach to the children of the new generation, which is not 
purely devotion to material and personal advantage, if 
you believe in any ethical creed based upon what is 
impersonal, for heaven’s sake come and teach it to 
anyone who will listen and believe For the danger to the 
State to-day is not “ sacerdotalism,’’ or “ puritanism,’’ or 
“watered’’ or ‘dogmatic Christianity.’’ It is a 
negation of everything but the naked demand for 
personal pleasure and success, the “ getting of his hands 
on the dibbs and having a good time,’’ which is the note 
of an age still sick from the fevers of war. Doubtless 
all such teaching should be outside school hours. The 
State cannot compel parents to have their children 
taught a religion in which they do not believe—-even 
if that religion were the noblest in the world. It is 
certain that it must be paid for by those who believe 
in it—the State cannot start subsidizing diverse religious 
creeds. Bui with these two conditions there would seem 
to be little objection to permitting the school buildings 
to be used outside the State curriculum for those who 
believe they have a message of salvation to give to any 
children whose parents desire them to attend 

But what an ‘‘ unreal’’ controversy this appears 
to-day compared to the live question at issue in connection 
with the schools! If the State wished in reality to create 
a ‘‘religious atmosphere’’ in these, it had _ better 
immediately insist upon paying its teachers a living wage. 
The present conditions are quite intolerable, and those 
who resent such demonstrations as those of the London 
teachers may be advised to examine the facts. The 
mass of the teachers of this country are to-day paid well! 
below the accepted national limit of a ‘‘ living wage,”’ 
the amount that the Income Tax Commissioners declare 
is not a legitimate remnant for taxation. In an existence 
thus scourged and hampered by the curse of poverty, 
deprived of all the litt'e natural advantages which a 
higher income would give him, to make him not only a 
better citizen, but a better teacher also; with natural 
bitterness in his heart at the degradation of his profes- 
sion, how can the elementary schoolmaster lift the minds 
of his pupils to intellectual, moral, and ethical ideals? 
He sees the municipal scavenger and the municipal! dust- 
man elevated to degrees of remuneration beyond his 
dreams. He is committed to teaching their children the 
nobility of life by the same Council which is making his 
own life impossible. He finds no relief anywhere. Labor 
treats him as badly as Conservatism, and in some of 
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the Welsh Labor Councils the teachers have been 
refused the remuneration not of the men working in the 
mines, but of the boys who a few months before were in 
their own classes. And this low scale is unblushingly 
defended by Sir Henry Morris in the “ Times ”’ 
on the ground that if the elementary school teacher’s 
remuneration goes up, the public school teacher's 
remuneration must go up also, and that these institutions 
will therefore be obliged to ‘‘ raise their fees’’! In the 
New World 4,000 millions of profits above the wealth 
of 1914 have been divided amongst those who have 
amassed these sums, while others fought at the war. 
Profits have leapt upward since the war We are 
exploiting the whole comity of nations, and wealth 
is pouring into this country as never before. Waste 
and wanton expenditure amongst all classes have 
created a standard of living and an array of 
parasitic and useless supply which is the amazement of 
any who remember the decencies and thrift of Victorian 
England. The skilled, and to a large extent the 
unskilled workman, has moved upward into wages in 
some respects adequate to these higher prices. In all 
this welter of confusion and extravagance the teachers 
alone are told to hold their peace—to train intellect, to 
develop character, to encourage sacrifice, generosity, 
and kindness, as a ‘‘ sweated ’’ community. They ought 
to revolt, and all who care for the future will aid them 
in their agitation. For the persistence of their present 
position means not only the suicide of their profession. 
{t means death to the hope of a different spirit and 
temper in the coming generations. 


A “BUSINESS” PRESIDENT ? 

THERE was one safe prediction to be made when the 
death of Theodore Roosevelt and the physical collapse of 
Woodrow Wilson left the American public almost with- 
out political direction. It was that, with the approach 
of the presidential contest, a call would be heard for 
another species of candidate, a new kind of leadership. 
Nor could the nat:re of the call be in doubt. America 
has been subjugated by the idea of executive force. It 
is given over to idolatry of the 2es yesta and of the man 
who can get things done. Hence, it was likely that the 
demand would arise in 1920 for a national leader who, 
standing free of party ties and unhampered by broken 
words, could be associated in the popular mind simply 
with the accomplishment of a great job. Only one such 
man was and is alive in the United States—Herbert 
Clark }foover. 

It was towards the end of 1919 that his name began 
distinctly to emerge among the presidential possibilities. 
The party cliques were getting busy. The mess in 
Washington over the Treaty had brought genuine 
confusion and disgust. The good citizen was gravely 
disquieted. He could easily see that the national and in- 
ternational problems of to-morrow were not to be met by 
catchwords or traditional politics. And, as a consequence, 
he was driven to think of the one American who 
could be trusted to handle the affairs of his country with 
knowledge and mastery, and an assurance of equality 
with the men who in Paris had failed to bring peace to 
the world. All over the United States, therefore, men 
and women began to ask: Why not Hoover for President ! 
In January the movement began to crystallise in the 
press. The ‘‘ New York World,”’ the ablest and most 
influential of democratic organs and the only great 
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metropolitan daily which, during a year of distraction 
and hysteria, had kept a fairly straight liberal course, 
came out for Hoover—Hoover under any label, on any 
nomination and any platform. To the voice of the 
‘‘ World ’’ there was added immediately the powerful 
though very different advocacy of the “‘ New Republic.”’ 


’ On every hand important individuals and associations 


came into line, and to-day, it would seem, the fate of 
parties rests upon the decision of Mr. Hoover. 

This development is extremely significant, but so 
far it is full of dubious elements. The governing facts 
of the presidential situation are these: that by universal 
agreement November should bring a Republican victory, 
the Democrats being unable to win in a normal two- 
party fight; that the managers of both parties alike 
detest the idea of a powerful original champion ; that 
Mr. Hoover, although by association a Republican, 
could not accept the party nomination in the face of the 
Republican stand on the Treaty, and, equally, would 
reject the Wilsonian demand for the Treaty without 
reserves ; that the Progressive forces in the electorate— 
progressive, that is, on the safe side of what the 
American calls Radicalism—are of incalculable strength, 
especially in view of the sixteen millions of women’s 
votes which, almost certainly, will make up one-half of 
the national register before November 2nd. And, it 
must be borne in mind, the agitation for Hoover tends to 
the formation of a third paity. In these circumstances it 
would seem idle to attempt an estimate of the electoral 
situation as it stands to-day. But the personal factors 
may in some degree be detached and measured. 

Mr. Hoover, for all his place in international 
affairs, is almost as close to the type of the traditional 
self-made hero of the West as modern conditions permit. 
The son of a blacksmith in Iowa, he grew up on a farm 
in Oregon, went to college in California and graduated 
in mining engineering at Stanford University. His 
calling, in which he made an immediate success, pro- 
vided for him an astonishing variety of experience and 
scene—in Western America and Western Australia, in 
Siberia, China, South Africa. He is one of the compara- 
tively few Americans who have an intimate knowledge 
of the Far East. He spent years in the interior of 
China and passed through the terrors of the Boxer 
rising. While still a very young man he was in posses- 
sion of a fortune. Indeed, the only concrete thing that 
his opponents seem able to bring up against him is that 
he grew rich quickly. We are to suppose that until six 
years ago he was altogether a business man and a profes- 
sional expert, interested in public affairs only to the 
extent to which they touch the enterprises of the 
technical explorer and exploiter. In the summer of 
1914 he was in Germany. When the armies began to 
move he hurried to London, there to serve and make his 
mark on the improvized committee for the repatriation 
of the crowds of Americans who had been stranded in 
England. He had just completed this tiresome business 
when Dr. W. H. Page, the American Ambassador in 
London, invited him, on behalf of the United States 
Government, to take charge of the great work, then 
becoming an urgent concern of the greatest neutral 
Power, of feeding the Belgian people under the military 
occupation of Germany. 

In October, 1914, Herbert Hoover was perfectly 
well known to the American cclony in London and to 
the officials of every Atlantic shipping office. But he 
was entirely unknown to the American public. The 
diplomatic representatives of his own country in Belgium 
had hardly heard his name. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
United States Minister in Brussels, has told us how a 
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telegram from Dr. Page informed him that the raising 


' of funds and the purchase of food for the Belgian civil 


population had been entrusted to Mr. Hoover. Followed 
the intimation from Mr. Hoover himself that a com- 
mittee had been formed and was creating the necessary 
machinery, and that the crganization, composed exclu- 
sively of Americans, had been named the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. ‘This was the far- 
renowned C.R.B., the body which, inspired, shaped, 
directed, and controlled by Mr. Hoover, carried out the 
task of feeding the greater part of seven millions of 
Belgians from the first autumn of the war until the 
United States became a belligerent two and a-half years 
later. Nothing like it in scale had ever been attempted 
before, and if it had been entirely straightforward the 
task would have been heavy and complicated enough to 
appal any man accustomed to the most expansive under- 
takings. In point of fact, it involved the most difficult 
dealings with the German authorities and relations 
hardly less trying with the British Government, which 
was conducting the blockade of Western Europe. There 
was an incessant suspicion lest supplies intended for the 
Belgians should find their way to the enemy. Many 
thought and said that the feeding of Belgium was reliev- 
ing the Germans of a duty which they could not evade 
and the discharge of which must hasten their own down- 
fall. Various factors contributed to Mr. Hoover’s 
triumph: among them, of course, his personality and 
temper, the funds steadily raised throughout the world, 
and the devotion and high intelligence of the corps of 
workers, mainly young Americans, who found in the 
director of the C.R.B. a chief they were proud to serve. 
When America entered the war and was accordingly 
compelled to attain a maximum of production and 
conservation at home, the office of Food Administrator 
fell by right to Mr. Hoover ; and when, in 1918, the dire 
results of an over-fought war stood revealed in the 
condition of the European peoples, it was no less inevit- 
able that the Governments in concert should put Mr. 
Hoover in command of the world’s depleted resources 
against famine. 

The election of Mr. Hoover seems at present an 
unlikely event. Should it befall, a new stage in the 
political history of America would certainly be opened. 
He would be the first modern business man to be chosen 
to fill the position of national ruler. His mind is not 
that of trained or fertile statesmanship, and his 
idealism, limited as it is, springs from his sympathetic 
perception of the world-problem through an unparalleled 
personal experience. The fame of his executive capacity 
lacks all adventitious aids. He cannot speak ; no act of 
God could turn him into a campaigner. The disinterested, 
non-partizan constituency to which he appeals would 


-have to do all the campaigning for him; for, as one of 


his admirers wrote recently, Mr. Hoover has worked 
incredibly hard and talked incredibly little. He is as 
unlike Wilson as he is unlike Roosevelt. His opinions 
on most of the issues of the hour are either veiled or 
unknown. He calls himself a Liberal, or an indepen- 
dent Progressive. He certainly would not be hostile to 
Big Business. If he is sympathetic towards labor, he 
will be frankly associated with capital. He will be 
altogether out of accord with the parochial or factional 
Americanism which has been stimulated by the war. 
On the other hand, we have abundant evidence as to 
the kind of enmity that is being and will be worked up 
against him. He is said to be disliked by the farmers, 
as by every commercial and industrial interest which 
was affected by war-time control. His long and frequent 
absences from the United States are quoted against him. 
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He is condemned as a mere European. More, he is 
derided as a resident Englishman, although, as a matter 
of fact, the one thing that British and other European 
officials knew beyond question after the briefest dealing 
with him was that Mr. Hoover was an American 
through and through. His association with the Wilson 
Administration is used to his hurt; while his approval 
of the President’s policy in the last election and his later 
emphatic warning that the United States must beware 
of a Europe ruined at Versailles are alike turned to 
account by his enemies. Again, he is abused as an 
autocrat. The people, it is said, are not going to send 
another boss to the White House. To these and other 
objections his supporters reply that the mind of 
America has been more impressed by Hoover than by 





any other citizen of the time. None has emerged from 
the chaos of the war with a reputation to be corapared 
with his ; and it is no inconsiderable detail that a verb has 
been coined from his surname. A great company of the 
n.en who in recent years have learned a new conception of 
public service are for him, together with a multitude of 
women who enlisted under him in the cause of national 
economy. These are the missionaries of the Hoover spirit 
and idea. With them are joined very many adherents of 
clean government, the advocates of a new political 
realism, and a growing army of young citizens who are 
sickened by the old “ bunk.’’ In voting strength they 
may fall a long way short of the millions required to elect 
a President ; but they are quite numerous enough to make 
this year’s campaign a great affair. 
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BILL AND THE RECKONING. 


[From our Irish CoRRESPONDENT. | 


Writinec in the last two months English correspondents 
in Ireland noted the indifference of the public to the new 
proposals of the Government. They conceived that this 
unconcern came from disbelief in the reality of the 
Government’s professions and that it would change to 
lively interest when the determination to pass the Bill 
became manifest. In this they were mistaken. Almost 
from the beginning it was understood in Ireland that the 
Bill would pass into law, if not into operation, not 
because it was a measure of appeasement or liberation, 
but because it is a necessary political mancuvre. The 
Irish well understand the necessity which compels Sir 
Edward Carson to gather in his catch-crops even though 
in his harvesting he must forswear his covenant, 
abandon his Southern friends among whom he was 
born, break the Irish bar of which he is a member, and 
jeopardize the future of his Church. The situation in 
this respect is, therefore, unchanged save that an 
ultimate solution through Westminster is made more 
difficult, especially for a Liberal or Labor Cabinet. Let 
there be no mistake about this. Whether its view be 
short-sighted or not, this is the Bill that North-East 
Ulster wants and for which it is well content to spurn 
its former allies in the South. ‘‘ This Bill,” 
Captain Craig, “‘ 
they fought for and for which they raised their volun- 
teers in 1913 and 1914.’’ Belfast is well satisfied to 
view from its new citadels Crown Colony government in 
the rest of Ireland, and to block or open the way to 
freedom on its own terms. 

We believe that this view, even from the oligarchic 
standpoint, is short-sighted. We believe that with the 
establishment of loca] institutions in North-East Ulster 
unforeseen results will ensue. Turn but a stone of them 
and you start a wing. The arming of the Ulster Volun- 
teers brought in quick profits to the North, but it 





said | 
practically gave them everything that | 


heralded a more permanent and formidable movement | 


in Ireland. The crection of a parliament for Northern 
Ireland will lead to experience which will explode old 
prejudices ; in spite of the most careful jerrymandering, 
the new confrontation of parties within it will over- 
whelm Carsonism and present England and not Ireland 
as the enemy. These developments are, no doubt, not 
intended by the Bill and, being in the realm of 
prophecy, will not influence in one iota the Irish atti- 
tude towards it. But they may well be the ultimate 
result of this measure so far as it affects the North, and 
bring ultimate confusion on its promoters. It 


is ; 


sufficient to explain the Irish attitude that the promoters 
have consulted no Irish interest except the momentary 
fears and embarrassments of Belfast. They have 
followed a time-worn Imperial policy which found its 
just expression in the eighteenth century in Lord 
North’s direction to the Governor of Newfoundland: 
‘““ Whatever they loved to have roasted, he was to give 
it to them raw, and whatever they wished to have raw 
he was to give it to them roasted.”’ 

This Bill confers a degraded Home Rule on Belfast 
and its hinterland and obliterates Unionism elsewhere. 
A little while and Southern Unionism, already outraged 
by the present administration, will have ceased to func- 
tion. The neutrals are disappearing. With admirable 
public spirit and in the most tragic circumstances, Sir 
John Scott, a Unionist, supported the election of the 
new Sinn Fein Lord Mayor of Cork. Sympathetic 
intelligence of this sort is not juncommon amongst 
Southern Unionists, and the progress of events is 
developing it. The present Bill shatters its two strong- 
helds. The Dublin Four Courts is the G. H. Q. of 
Irish Unionism, and its places the reward of the staff. 
The establishment of two judiciaries puts the lawyers to 
a desperate election between residence in Dublin or 
Belfast, and the Unionist lawyers sce their political 
preferment confined to the limits of six crabbed counties. 

There is, therefore, mourning and gloomy silence 
in that camp and the nursing of a hope that the bitter 
cup may yet pass their lips. Similarly in the Church 
of Ireland, Unionism found a kindly nurse and in its 
title some nominal satisfaction. This Bill cleaves the 
Church and humbles its proud title. One half is 
impoverished and the other cut off and subordinated in 
the new Presbyterian state to its ancient adversary, 
whose pretences it always resented at a time when it 
was learning to respect the Catholic position. In a 
little while the English connection will have no 
‘* friendlies ’’ in Ireland outside Belfast, and there but 
a temporary and mercenary support. 

This Bill does not embarrass Sinn Fein. It will 
assist it, and this conviction is the true explanation of 
the perfect indifference of the bulk of the country to the 
debates in Westminster. The country has made up its 
mind for a long war in which the full forces of Sinn Fein 
are not yet engaged. Endurance was the key-note of the 
speech of the new Lord Mayor of Cork. ‘‘ The contest 
they were engaged in was not on their side a rivalry of 
vengeance, but one of endurance, It was not they whe 
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could inflict most but they who could suffer most would 
conquer.’’ Dail Eireann directs this struggle. This Bill 
does not interfere with Dail Eireann but Dail Eireann can 
interfere with the Bill. For this, one must wait and see. 
Like the insect observed by the French naturalist, when 
the Bill reaches maturity it will paralyze its nerve 
centres by a well-directed stroke and draw renewed sus- 
tenance for itself from the inert bulk. Can this fate 
be averted and Irish interest enlisted in the Bill? The 
question rings absurd in Irish ears so purely English is 
the inception, intention, and responsibility of the plan. 
It is not here a question of liberalizing the measure, but 
of regarding it as a basis of discussion—of English 
discussion—where fundamental principles may be 
altered. No amendment which does not conrert its 
divided powers of local control into those of an organ of 
national government can interest Irish opinion. Until 
there is lodged in the Bill some national authority 
clothed with full powers over finance, law, and the 
executive, it will not cease to be anything but the 
shabby political maneuvre of a dominant faction to 
which no good citizen will be a party. 

In the meantime Ireland is engrossed in the duel 
between the Castle and its enemies. The assassinations 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork and of Mr. Bel! in circum- 
stances mysterious and desperate, have riveted the 
attention of the country to the exclusion of all else. On 
the one hand we are apparently faced with lamentable 
reprisals for the brutalities and lawlessness of 
the executive, and on the other with a public charge 
and widespread suspicion that the friends of the execu- 
tive, with or without its knowledge, have contrived 
murder. On this issue it is obviously improper to speak 
until the inquest still proceeding at Cork has closed. 
Meanwhile it is the plain duty of the police to put their 
information and energy at the disposa! of the court of 
inquiry in tracing the criminals. The Bishop of Cork 
and the press have charged them with inactivity. On 
the other hand the “ Daily Mail’ has stated, to the 
indignation of Irish opinion, that “ official inquiries 
have proved that Alderman MacCurtain was the victim 
of Sinn Fein vengeance.’’ The few assertions it makes 
in substantiation of this statement have been effectively 
shattered by the letters of Professor Stockley, himself 
the object of a similar murderous attempt. It is the 
obvious duty of the officials to whom the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
refers to produce the evidence, if it exists. To withhold 
the evidence is to shield the murderers. To make the 
statement without evidence is to mislead those on the 
track of the criminals. 

But that these suspicions should be entertained 
and that the matter should be at all in issue, is a signal 
proof of the disrepute into which the Castle administra- 
tion has fallen during the present régime. It may be 
that the change in the Chief Secretaryship, with the 
other resignations which have occurred or are rumored, 
may change all this. Ireland considers the removal! of 
Mr. Macpherson as significant as the dismissal of an 
unpleasant office-boy. It chooses to remain sceptical. 
If his successor is a man of goodwill there is a plain 
path before him. Stop the bullying and the illegalities. 
Stop the arrests without charge and the deportations 
without trial. Let suspects be convicted on fair trial 
and published evidence. 
agents provocateurs. If this be done Irish opinion 
believes that the reprisals wi!l cease. The government 
of Ireland against its will, in the long run, will be found 
impossible, and this course will not make an essentially 
impossible task less difficult. But the struggle will 
cease to be accompanied by some of its worst incidents. 

















Call off the spies and the | 


A Pondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


PREACHING at your neighbor is poor sport, and 
we who, having “collared’’ Germany’s fleet, colonies, 
and trade, think that the ravage should stop there, 
hardly stand on the moral eminence from which Virtue 
lectures Vice. Still it does happen to be the fact that 
the disruption and destruction of Germany at which 
France aims is neither our interest nor the world’s, and 
that it is time to stop it. The policy was defeated at 
Paris, mainly by Mr. Wilson’s opposition. But French 
Nationalism has only loosed its prey, and has never for 
an instant abandoned the chase. And now our Doped 
Press does its best to convince it that Britain favors the 
enterprise and will assist it. That is a miserable delusion. 
The change of opinion on French policy is at least as 
conspicuous here as in every other country which either 
fought with the Entente or wished it well. I will put a 
simple _ test. Supposing the French mancuvres 
do actually issue in a sort cf a war with a desperate, 
out-of-hand Germany. Does any one imagine that a 
thousand British soldiers wou'd vo'unteer for it? Or 
that failing a voluntary enlistment, any British states- 
man of consequence in any party—Coalitionist, Liberal, 
Labor—would make a cal! for conscription? If that 
statement be true of this country, it is truer still of 
Italy and America. The change is noterious; and it is 
grave precisely in so far as the semi-official journalism of 
Paris ignores or defies it. How could it be other- 
wise? Liberal England at least did not go to war 
to set up a worse militarism than the one we 
deposed, nor commercial England to destroy a 
good customer. Nor, in fact, does the commonsense 
instinet of our peop'e even understand the backward- 
looking policy which sees France and Germany in 
eternal embattlement on the banks of the Rhine. The 
problems of the future are economic; and a gasconad- 
ing France, with her exchange sinking every hour, and 
the balance of trade mounting higher and higher 
against her, becomes an almost ludicrous object in the 
new political landscape. 


But there is a graver issue still. We now have the 
reports of the occupation of Frankfort by “ Moroccan 
rifles,’’ if not by Senegalese troops, and of the horrible 
sequel. Apart from the political merits of this incursion, 
the introduction of black troops into the heart of whites 
Europe will strike England and still more vividly America 
as an outrage on civilization. I have seen a 
number of copies of German police reports of the 
conduct of the Senegalese troops in the Palatinate. 
I don’t refer to them in detail—every friend of 
France would rejoice to find that they had been exag- 
gerated—but they allege a series of terrible offences 
against women as well as a practice of establishing 
brothels for these men in the best quarters of German 
towns, and making the municipal authorities pay for 
them. I imagine that the officers of these men 
do their best to control them. But are they controlled? 
A great country like France—a chief ornament of 
European society, and a centre of her most delicate 
forms of culture—must, if she thinks of it, revolt from 
the notion of planting these savages in cities that have 


- hundreds of years of Christian civilization behind them. 


Such is the way that militarism is leading us. To 
many of us it must seem a road to ruin. I am glad, 
therefore, to know that there have been many French 
protests—among others by M. Cachin and M. Gide— 
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against this horrible descent. But surely it is time for 
the Allies to speak, and in tones that M. Millerand must 
listen to. 


the Government thinks that the Irish 
question can be solved by substituting one careerist at 
the Chief Secretary’s office for another, I see no special 
advantage in exchanging Mr. Macpherson for Sir 


UNLEss 


Hamar Greenwood. Indeed, if so nice a_ trans- 
action can show a moral balance on one _ side 
or another, it is in Mr. Maepherson’s favor. He, 


at least, was opposed to deportations without trial, 
and I presume his resignation had something to do with 
his opinions on that not unimportant matter. If that 
is so, then Sir Hamar Greenwood possesses the more 
ample capacity for swallowing a Radical prejudice 
against /eftres de cachet as a method of British Govern- 
ment. Tt is useless prescribing for so sick a patient as 
Ireland in the hands of the quacks who now 
practise on her. But I should suggest that if an 
amelioration of the worst symptoms were really wanted, 
the Government might obtain it. For example, if such 
outrages as Mr. Childers describes in Wednesday's 
‘‘ Daily News’’ were to cease, and coarse bullying 
and intimidation by soldiers and policemen to be sternly 
discountenanced, the murders of policemen and of officers 
in charge of criminal investigations would probably stop 
also. They are believed to be in the nature of reprisals for 
acts such as Mr. Childers details, and the terrible treat- 
ment of Lord Mayor Kelly of Dublin. I cannot sub- 
stantiate the statement. But I believe it to be generally 
true that if Dublin Castle set a better example of 
behavior, rebel Ireland, though not appeased, would 
follow suit. In a word, if Sir Hamar Greenwood cannot 
change the Irish situation, he might soften it. 


THERE is a certain rehabilitation of President 
Wilson here and in America, and Mr. Stannard Baker’s 


modest little book, ‘‘ What Wilson did at Paris,’’* will 
assist this process. There is not a great deal of new 
history in it, but now and then Mr. Baker has a sharp, 


correcting light to throw on the story of the Conference. 
Hiis modest main point cannot, I think, be disputed. 
Mr. Wilson did try and put not only the control of 
colonies but international relationships on a “ broad 


basis of principle.’’ Alone he did it. M. Clemenceau 


fought him: Mr. George was alternately with 
him and against him. And the quality and degree 
of the President’s achievement at Paris must in 
fairness be judged by the fact that the Treaty 
was damned from its birth. If the secret agree- 


ments held, the making of the Treaty was bound 
to be the second move in agame of grab; if 
Wilson broke them, the Conference would probably break 
too. All that he could do was to force naked greed 
to go about in camouflage. The French did not get 
everything they wanted—they lost or half-lost the Saar 
Valley and the Rhine frontier, and Mr. Wilson grafted 
the body of the League on to the Treaty, if not its 
spirit. In that enterprise we seem at one point to have 
treated him with downright bad faith. Zn the President’s 
absence, Mr. Balfour fathered a resolution which set 
up a preliminary treaty, cstablishing all the boundaries 
and economic settlements, and leaving the League of 
Nations out. This was a gross breach of the pledge of 
January that the League should form an integral part 
of the Treaty. Wilson then launched his thunderbolt. 
He authorized his press bureau to declare that the 





* Doubicday, Pag 





decision of January was final. 


That act formally broke 
the anti-League conspiracy. 


TurninG from the town to the country for a few 
flying hours, I had a chance and not a comforting experi- 
ence of how our after-war society is faring under the peace. 
Let me summarize it, and perhaps other observers will 
supplement or correct it. The district was almost purely 
agricultural, with a little background of sea-side resorts, 
the overflow from which somewhat mitigates its hard- 
ships. Briefly I learned (1) that though the wages were 
38s. a week, rising to 42s., the workers were not better 
off than before the war, save in cases where the household 
included children who were wage-earners ; (2) that the 
chief cause of this social stagnation was the high price 
of clothes, in particular boots, which were so dear that 
the purchase of one pair of child’s shoes swallowed up 
the whole of the wife’s weekly house money ; (3) that the 
children were worse fed, owing to the lack of sugar, 
butter, milk (where there was an absolute dearth) and 
cheese. As a rule the children who took food to a 
distant school had to put up with a slice of bread and 
margarine; (4) that housing was absolutely at a dead- 
lock, though the scandal was great, two-room cottages 
being plentiful, and that delay was set down to the Govern- 
ment’s procrastination, the rise in prices, and the refusal 
of the builders to undertake contracts. The estimates 
of cost for single cottages were almost prohibitive, 
ranging from £800 to £1,100; (5) that the one political 
force which was growing rapidly and taking in recruits 
from Liberals and Censervatives alike was the Labor 
Party, but that it was handicapped by poor leadership ; 
(6) that this, again, was the result in the main of the rise 
of prices, the one question in which the women took an 
interest. 





In effect the housing question represents the most vital 
of our social needs, and the one in which a wrong method 
promises a long and disastrous deadlock. I can imagine 
nothing so pertinent as Judge Mackayness’s exampie of 
the Newbury councillors who, disregarding the contrac- 
tors, went straight to the local trade unions, and having 
satisfied them on wages, hours and conditions of work, 
were getting houses we'l and rapidly built at a cost of 
£600 each. That should just bring in the agricultural 
laborer. A higher capital cost eliminates him, and 
means that the tenants of the new houses must come from 
the artizan or the smaller middle classes—a piece of gross 
unfairness to the mass of the country workers. 


I pon’t want to eternalize the Garvice controversy, 
but I came across a passage in one of Tolstoy’s parables 
which says all that needs to be said about it. It is the 
parable of the dealers in adulterated food, who, when the 
housewife wanted it thrown away and replaced by honest 
goods, declared that by damaging their business she was 
starving the people to death. And this was Tolstoy’s 
application of his fable :— 


‘When I pointed out that in all ages many harmful 
and bad things had been offered to men in the guise of 
science and art, and that therefore the same practice is 
to be feared in our day; when I protested that the 
subject was not to be played with, that the poisoning of 
the spirit is far more deadly than the poisoning of the 
body, and that we must therefore examine with the 
greatest care those spiritual products which are offered 
for our consumption, and must discard what is 
adulterated and harmful ; when I began to preach this, 
nobody, not one person in any article or book, replied to 
my arguments, but out of all the shops came the cry, 
as it had come against the woman: ‘ He is insane! He 
wants to destroy science and art, all that we live upon. 
Fear him; do not hear him! Come, buy of us. We’ve 


A WAYFARER. 
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A DANGEROUS TRADE. 
‘*As regards sensationalism, the term is vague, but 

I take it to mean an appcal to the cruder emotions 

without a too ecact regard to facts or reality. The 

‘ Daily Mail’ openly appealed to the popular taste, and 

its enormous accretion of readers testified that its policy 

was sound. A new class of readers had come into 
existence as the result of the Education Act of 1870. They 
were the children, the grandchildren, and the great- 
grandchildren of a people accustomed to public hangings, 
public whippings, pillories, ducking-stools, and stocks. 
Was the taste engendered by such sights during the 
centuries to be outbred by the cheap schooling of a single 
generation? ”’ 

Our quotation is from Mr. Kennedy Jones’s contribution 
to modern history ‘‘ Fleet Street and Downing Street.”’ 
Mr. Jones was one of the founders and directors of the 
‘“ Daily Mail.’’ ‘‘ An appeal to the cruder emotions 
without a too exact regard to facts or reality!’ Itis an 
excellent definition, and a candid one, though Mir. 
Jones’s friends and associates might complain of it that 
the tricks of one’s trade should be openly confessed with 
care. It is perhaps risky to tell a man that you were 
able to get money out of him because he happened to be 
a great-grandchild of peop!e who were used to public 
hangings. Moreover, such grandchildren, it is certain, 
have other instincts than those which were fed by 
pillories and ducking-stools. ; 

For example, among other little defects in what 
was before the war a happy and prosperous unfolding of 
our industrial b'com, there was that process of supplying 
us with cheap matches which gave women what was 
known as “‘ phossy jaw.’’ That was the local name for 
it. Contact with phosphorus brought decay of the facial 
bones, and the consequence, to those who have seen it, 
raised among other regrets a longing for the backward 
days of steel and flint. Making matches was a trade so 
ugly that a London evening paper, in the flush of its 
Radical youth, caused the public to feel so ashamed of 
using matches which had rotted the faces of girls that 
match manufacturers had to devise another way to 
profits. That paper knew, what every publicist knows: 
that our common folk can be trusted to respond with 
heartiness to a suit for fair play. The masses, the 
public, the millions who keep busily guessing those 
brains which direct all our great daily papers; the 
people who fill football grounds, who filled the recruiting 
offices during the war, and sacked the shops of those 
said to be enemies; who make “‘ the movies’’ as rich 
as gold mines, and shipowning a business that must 
make Croesus rage in Hades because he was born too 
soon; the mutable many, sometimes flattered as “ the 
community ’’ when profiteers, newspaper proprietors, 
and politicians are free from anxiety, and abused at 
other times as ‘‘ the enemies of the community ’’ when 
questions are growing louder as to who creates the 
country’s wealth—these Nobodies. as every publicist is 
aware, are simple and gu'lible, and respond uncritically 
to appeals to either their fears or their chivalry. Almost 
anything can be done with them, if a publicist is 
audacious enough, and never forgets, even when plan- 
ning evil, to do so on ground where all gentle Christian 
hearts may be with him. Leaders who have a gift for 
ready dissimulation, who can be funny over human 
frailties, and throaty when common sorrows are men- 
tioned, may hocus our folk to inclinations strange to 
their nature. Just as easily a lofty appeal will move 
them to its own height of magnanimity and devotion. 
Recall the appeal made to them at the beginning 
of the war, and how, at that summons, “‘ Fierce 
men and women poured ferth as the sea to the whistle 
of death pours its sweeping and unript waves.’’ After- 
wards their fears were invoked by those who never find 
such opportunities for their ambitions as in that 
distraction which is caused by the tumult and uncer- 
tainty of war. That last appeal to what is worst in us, 
made, as it had to be made to be successful, with the 





emotional catch in the throat which simple folk think 
comes only with the word addressed to man’s finer 
nature, has given us the Europe that is. 

We have advanced beyond the stage when we will 
buy matches known to have caused the faces of women 
to rot. But it may ko there are jaws, highly popular, 
which are worse than ‘‘ phossy,’’ though more difficult 
of diagnosis. We get a dreadful inkling of the dangers 
to which we newspaper readers have exposed needy 
journalists, in a most dangerous trade, when we find one 
of them confessing that he a'ways remembered he was 
writing ‘‘for the meanest inte'livence.’’ For consider 
what would happen to the mind of a man in the process 
of addressing such an intelligence; and again, to the 
journalists he employed when, realizing what might be 
done with a mass of intelligence of the meanest, he gave 
them their exploiting orders. And consider what 
happened to us! There was that deep and dark heredi- 
tary residue of the emotions caused not only by whip- 
ping and hangings, but, to go enly a very little deeper, 
to witch and heretic burning. It is appealed to. That 
is to say, the instincts that had much better have stayed 
deep and untroubled had carefully devised modern plant 
sunk into them—were exp'oited like any other natural 
deposit. A vast reservoir of the ‘‘ cruder emotions ”’ 
is created, without visible bounds, sensitive, however, 
to suggestions of panic based on fear, as were witch 
hunts ; ready to make an unconscious but mass response, 
and flood the political channe!s devised for it in 
editorial rooms. And there is money in it:— 


“What sells a newspaper? ... The first answer is 

‘War.’ War not only creates a supply of news, but a 

demand for it. So deep-rooted is the fascination of war 

and all things appertaining to it that I am persuaded, 
despite the League of Nations, wars will not cease until 
human nature has radically changed. Only a drum 
has to beat or a trumpet to sound in the street to bring 
people to their windows, and a paper has only to be able 
to put on its placard ‘A Great Battle,’ for its sales to 
mount up... . The effect of the European war on 
journalism is patent to everyone. Notwithstanding the 

Censor, it brought back ‘The Times’ from a penny to 

threcpence, and restored its old prestige and prosperity ; 

it destroyed the ha’penny sneer at the popular dailies. 
and by doubling their price, improved equally their 
finance and influence.”’ 

Now we begin to guess that what we have always 
regarded as plain ‘‘ news ’’ in our daily paper may have 
an unexpressed importance for us transcending its 
apparently frank and innocent confession. The news 
which presents itself in paragraphs and columns as 
though by the ordering of very fate is not so innocent 
asit seems. It is not ordered by fate It is not a frank 
reporting of the ways of the world. What we see, it 
appears, is a careful editing of news selected to appeal 
to our supposed predilections—and Mr. Jones tells us 
what the modern press judges our predilections to be. 
To know what news is considered of importance we should 
have to know the secret motives of the men, their names 
probably unknown to us, who control the newspapers we 
read. In any crisis it may happen that the news we 
should have considered of prime importance is left out 
—for the very reason that it is of prime importance to 
us. For, we observe, there could be news, when two 
countries were quarrelling, which newspaper proprictors 
might prefer to consider of little consequence, because 
it might prove to us that the quarrel, leading to disaster, 
had no substantial cause. Any heat added to our natural 
prejudice in favor of our own country might then be 
unnecessary. ‘‘ What is it sells a newspaper?’ Mr. 
Jones answers that forthright—‘‘ War!”’ 

Of course, he would not want to be at war all the 
time. Probably he dislikes war, as war, but looks at 
it scientifically, because of its importance in the supply 
of sensational and profitable head!ines. In fact, he may 
regard trouble only as dces a gun founder, because it is 
the best raw material for his business. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that what is good for him is, in the long 
run, debt and cemeteries for us. For that reason, after 
his candid confessions, we are taking a new and par- 
ticular interest in the once innocent appearance of the 
order and display of the news in our paper. How are 
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we ever to know now when our newspaper is giving us 
all the unadulterated evidence, since we have discovered 
that what we see in it is but what some unknown 
mentality, perhaps inferior, perhaps of narrow outlook 
and indifferent information, has but selected and edited 
in ignorant anticipation of our bias? Mow are we ever 
to tell, for instance, that what we have regarded as an 
item of important political information had no more 
importance than that it was a favor secretly ordered by 
a newspaper proprietor friendly to a certain politician, 
whose rough places he was trying to make plain? There 
is a poison in all this, we begin to fear, compared to 
which the effect of phosphorus on the facial bones is a 
negligible ailment. Vet, now we know that poison is 
there, and what the poison is, we may begin to look for 
a means of getting it out of our system. 

Let us consider then, not what the news is we have 
given to us in every industrial dispute, but what may 
always have been left out of the papers without our 
knowledge. ‘‘ Enemies of the community!’’ That has 
been a common phrase. May we wonder whether careful 
editing could precipitate that prejudice in our 
minds? Might not a more impartia! measuring of the 
facts have given the dispute a quite different aspect? 
The infamies of the Bolsheviks!’’ ‘‘ Our friend and 
ally Koltchak!’”’ ‘‘The Man who Won the War!” 
‘« Violation of the Peace Treaty.’’ There are scores of 
these phrases, all of them no more than five years old, 
some not five days. To many of us, perhaps to most 
of us, sleight in editing, care in undervaluing some items 
of news, readiness to present others, however suspect 
their origin, if they added to the bias desired, have given 
those phrases a meaning which may have no more rela- 
tion to the truth than has the cackling of hens to the 
state of the barometer. How are we to know? 

And who, we begin to wonder, are these ‘“ Special 
Correspondents,’’ and ‘‘ Our Own Correspondents ’’? 
And what is the worth of the news agency representatives 
abroad, all of whose words till now have had an oracular 
and irrefragable value? Should we trust these men so 
much if we had ever seen them? Would their evidence 
have the same value to us if ever we had been present 
when they were acquiring some of it? Since the con- 
fessions of Mr. Kennedy Jones, these little matters 
have acquired a supreme importance, for it is possible 
that, like the cast which may he given to news, they 
may have their carefully se'ected part in a plan for 
forming ‘mass opinions’’ disastrous to us, to society, 
and to the future of the State. 
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ON PARASITES. 


Jeavtousy in others has brought down the word parasite 
to an ignoble content. It should signify the man who 
comes to dinner; who comes many times, if you will; 
who makes a living by dining at the expense of other 
people. In order to do that, he must be a pleasanter 
person than most of us, more affab'e, of better address, 
less sensitive to rebuff and rudeness. He must be full of 
wit and anecdote, well up in the latest intellectual phase, 
stored with exclusive information concerning leading 
personalities, shrewd and previous in coming Stock 
Exchange movements. Certainly we are not giving 
him dinners for nothing. In fact, he works far harder 
for them than we who make our living by snipping 
coupons. A dinner, in fact, is not the only or the chief 
thing that can be sponged. It may be we that are 
parasitic on our guest for the tonic health that his 
amusing chatter alone can give. He supplies a want 
of ours at very great cost to himself, his pay is often 
meanly inadequate and, when the last account comes to 
be written, it may be we and not he that must shoulder 
a debt. 

The parasite in nature also is a splendid, industrious 
and fesrless creature. When its activities’ descend to 
the honest human level they are called ‘‘commensalism”’ 
or ‘‘mutualism.’’ Mutualists are usually mean beings, 
such as the inhabitants of the nodules on a clover plant, 
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the plants living in the blood cf worms and perhaps the 
white corpuscles in our own bodies. They do good 
rather than harm to the great people at whose table 
they dine. Lacking the energy entirely to victimize 
their hosts, they go down hill rather than up and are 
below the leve! of parasites. In the same class are the 
little spiders that live by cleaning up the webs of larger 
ones, the lice that scour the armor of beetles, the bird 
that picks the teeth of crocodiles for the mere perquisites, 
and the other that lives on the ticks of the buffalo. 

These are but a few of thousands not worthy to be 
called parasites. The true parasite, in nature, apparently 
starts from no bargain and ends by taking not only the 
good living of an independent robber but the life as 
well as the whole wealth of the robbed. Such a parasite, 
at any rate when it acts on a host of about its own size, 
works harder than the latter and rewards itself with a 
brilliance of raiment that far outshines that of the sober, 
working citizen. Such is the ruby wasp, half of whose 
body is a flaming ruby, the other half a blue-glinuting 
emera!d. This splendid livery has been nourished on 
little green caterpillars, but its wearer is far too fine a 
lover of sunshine to spend her time hunting such elusive 
prey. Instead, she hunts the huntress, the mason wasp, 
who brings the difficult booty to her own castle of 
cemented sand, hoping that her own progeny shall 
devour it. But the ruby wasp dashes in during the 
absence of the owner, and the end of the story is that, 
next year, living jewels come forth instead of wasps. 

There is suspicion of just a little honest work against 
another insect of nearly the same habits, the wasp, 
Vomada. Smith says that these insects, called wasps 
because they are striped black and yellow, ‘‘ are, how- 
ever, true bees, and constitute the most beautiful of all 
genera found in this country.’’ Its beauty is nourished 
on the true bee food of honey and pollen, but so gay a 
creature is entirely disinclined to be a merchant among 
the flowers and undergo the labor and anxiety of storing 
the sticky stuff in a honey-tight vessel underground. 
Such work Osmia undertakes, and with what horrid 
consequences. Before she has driven her tunnel half its 
depth in our lawn, the whole of her golden coat that 
delighted our eyes when she first appeared is rubbed 
away, and she becomes just a naked black navvy. We 
wonder what has become of the beautiful golden Osmias 
and who these flies are working on ovr lawn. The navvy 
goes on digging and, having reached the right depth, 
makes branching chambers, each of which she water- 
proofs with saliva and much kneading, so that honey will 
not leak from it. Then she visits thousands of flowers 
for the honey and pollen necessary to bring up that 
which shall come from the egg she will lay above the 
mass. Then perhaps comes Nomada, and with one lordly 
act takes possession of all that the dowdy laborer has 
made. It is only in the moment of taking possession 
that it is suggested that the thief does any work beyond 
the noble sort of the exp'oiter. She has been caught 
with clay upon her legs, even upon her tibie, which is 
where all bees carry the raw materia! of their industry. 
It seems as though the pirate did condescend to shut the 
door on the granary after she has laid the egg, perhaps 
to save the danger of Csmia throwing it out and putting 
her own there. When Osmia finds the cell closed, she 
probably thinks she herself closed it, and goes to work 
to store another. Poor foo!, we cannot expect her to 
have the brains of a parasite, she a mere miner and 
laborer among the flowers. 

The intelligence of the parasite may begin to appear 
at a very tender age. In the mere science of eating 
there is probably litt’e scope for difference, and nobody 
has been so microscopic as to observe the difference in 
table manners between the grub of Me/lecta and the grub 
of its host, the plume-footed bee. The oil beetle that 
lives such a greasy and lazy life in the April sunshine 
has earned the right by a round of toi! such as falls to 
the lot of few immature insects. Before they have had 


a single meal, the wire-like offspring of this beetle have 
to climb the tall stalk of fool’s parsley cr the like and 
wait on the platform of its blossom till a certain bes 
While she alights they must spring on 
From flower to 


comes along. 
her back and hold tight to her hairs. 
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flower she buzzes till her load of honey is complete, then 
home to the store she is accumulating. ‘his shall be 
the siore of the litt'e vil beetles, but woe if they have 
boarded the same bus in too great numbers. Some must 
perish that the rest may live. Which are to drop out 
wiil ke determined as the meal goes on. The plot 
thickens when Melecta, on her way to lay a cuckoo egg 
in the nest of the plume-footed bee, is boarded by the 
offspring of the oil beetle. In the struggle for the 
provender quite insuflicient for all, it is probably the oil 
beetle that wins. 

And here comes the cuckoo. Where can we find a 
harder worked musician? As for the hen, her toil and 
even her tribulation are immense before she can get what 
she needs of the hedgesparrow. It is no less than the 
annihilation of the accentor’s brood, so that one little 
cuckoo shall live. The hedge-sparrow seems to know 
her fate and fights against it with all her might, till 
the little cuckoo hatches and murders its foster brothers. 
Then she wears herself to the bone to feed the monster. 
No other parasite puts up with the rebuffs that the 
parent cuckoos do. They are chased away by every 
emall bird, often no doubt unjustly, for they cannot 
always have eggs to dispose of. It is easy to condemn 
them out of hand for being cuckoos, but what a lot of 
things there are about them that we do not understand. 
Why are they so like the sparrow-hawk? Why are they 
p2rrot-footed ? Why does the young cuckoo wear a 
white patch on its head, carrying it to Africa in the 
autumn but not bringing it back? The searchlights of 
science, fable and fancy have beaten on no creature so 
fiercely as on the cuckoo, yet these and many other 
questions remain unguessed at. 





The Brana. 


UNCLE NED. 


Ar the St. James’s Theatre Mr. Henry Ainley is 
illustrating, not only his versatility as an actor, but the 
catholicity of his taste as a reader of plays. ‘To a very 
remarkable representation of tragic failure and one less 
distinctive of a classic part, he now adds the réle of a 
managing and marriageable uncle with a great gift for 
kissing his pretty nieces. Uncle Ned is one of those 
people who set everything right. The moment he enters 
a room he masters its contents and the hearts of all 
present. He talks fluently. He is exactly the man to 
get on with children and to tame human bears, and to 
secure happiness for himself in making everybody else 
happy. 

It might be thought that so pleasingly sentimental 
a part could be played by many actors less capable than 
Mr. Ainley, and this is partially true; but I cannot 
remember any actor who would have walked through the 
entertainment with such infectious good spirits as Mr. 
Ainley. He also lent to a number of speeches not of 
the highest literary order a lightness which hid almost 
all their sins, and while he cou!d not change the spirit 
of the play he managed to evoke from it a!l that was 
good and pleasant. In this he was he!ped greatly by 
the rest of the cast. And, although nothing could 
make the play a good play, there lurked in its sugariness 
quite a number of good third-rate jokes which made the 
whole entertainment perfectly agreeable. There is 
absolutely no reason why Mr. Ainley, in pursuit of his 
natural and laudab!e aim in management, should not 
from time to time remind us that he commands a power 
of playing light comedy with a touch that makes even 
the vor humana tolerable. In ‘‘ Uncle Ned”’ he has 
light comedy ready to his hand and he can kiss, cajole, 
and rebuke as if he had never done anything else all his 
life. If to bring to every scene an air of conviction such 
as this is to act well, Mr. Ainley has never acted better. 
One can believe that Uncle Ned does in fact understand 
the spirit of the stage-like little girls, that he really has 
the power to dominate his harsh millionaire brother, 





believe (but not quite) that he has without faltering 
loved hopelessly the same woman for eight years. After 
all, one tells one’s self, the stage has always provided 
us freely with men who fascinate on a large scale and 
who nevertheless cherish hopeless love for an unattain- 
able woman; and Uncle Ned is simply one of those 
charming loyalists presented all over again as if he were 
an entirely new creation of the talented author. 

_ One can almost, therefore, believe in this, but not 
quite. Regarding the matter as a human problem, one 
can see that there may well be a single woman who does 
not yield her heart on demand to such a paragon. 
Women do, no doubt, choose their husbands without 
reference to the loquacious attractiveness of rejected 
suitors. The lover who by universal acclaim charnis 
all, may for inscrutable reasons fail where his heart is 
most given. But not, one would think, such a man as 
Uncle Ned. Merit, charm, wit, genius—these things 
perhaps do not weigh in matrimony. When, however, 
they are, as in his case, joined to a most persuasive 
assurance, failure seems incredible. If every abstract 
quality be wasted upon a perverse woman, surely that 
faculty which is Uncle Ned’s of making all his asso- 
ciates do what he wants will ultimately triumph. Here, 
however, in this play, is a woman who eight years 
previously, having known both men, has married his 
best friend (only to lose her husband in a year, through 
drink), and who has then fled rather than marry this 
best of creatures. Why? For eight years she has 
battled with the world—as secretary, unconsciously, to 
his brother ; for eight years Uncle Ned has sought her; 
and the only explanation I understood her to give of 
her flight was that she had respected him too much to 
marry him. I do not believe it. I believe she ran 
because Uncle Ned twisted her round his little finger, 
perhaps because he talked too much, perhaps because 
she felt that her personality would be swamped in his 
wit and loquacity and persuasivencss. I do not believe 
that she meant to run such a distance as to the one spot 
where he would never go. It was too determined, too 
final. I think she imagined Uncle Ned had too much 
originality to be misled. Or else that her ‘‘ respect ’’ 
was a kind of nervous dread of being tied for life to a 
universal pet and busybody, however delightful. At 
any rate, I suggest this hopefully to those who are as 
puzzled as I was. 

There, at the beginning of ‘‘ Uncle Ned,’’ was this 
runaway, hardened by eight years of widowhood and 
calling herself Miss Manning. There was Ned’s 
brother—hard, bearish, snarling at his two terrified 
daughters. There were Gypsy and Helen. And there 
was the butler. Helen had married secretly, and was 
enceinte. Gypsy was rebellious. Miss Manning was on 
the point of receiving a proposal from her employer, 
the hard man. Uncle Ned arrived. He put everything 
right in four acts; sent the lovers off for a secret honey- 
moon; comforted Gypsy; debauched the butler by 
giving him a cigar, ordering a medicinal whisky and 
soda, and causing tea to be served in the bear’s den; 
swamped the widow; and tamed the bear. The taming 
of the bear involved a lofty rebuke and the bear’s i!!ness. 


_And the final collapse of the eight years’ widow was 


achieved by the public, though delicately disguised, 
recital of her obdurate conduct. We all left the theatro 
with a new belief in the essential! sweetness of human 
nature. If widows hide for eight years, at least they 
are sweeter than ever for the delay, and very likely, 
after all, this widow foresaw how necessary it was for the 
play that Uncle Ned and she should meet in such 
circumstances. Or perhaps it was only Mr. Douglas 
Murray, the author, who foresaw it? I cannot pretend 
to judge, but I rather fancy it may have been Mr. 
Murray. Whoever had the idea, it was a fortunate 
one, for it gave ‘‘ Uncle Ned ”’ a very necessary ‘“‘ love- 
interest.”’ 

To say that because it is sentimental ‘‘ Uncle Ned ”’ 
is valueless would be as unfair as it would be ridiculous. 
It is very competently written, and the author, if he 


| has never left the theatre for his dramatis persone, has 


' dealt dexterously with both Uncle Ned and his niece 
that he actually is a successful author—one can almost + Gypsy. 


Uncle Ned, it is true, has some difficult 
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ground to cross—some rather greasy sentiments to utter 
in words that are too glib. But Gypsy provides for 
Miss Edna Best a part which is delightfu!. Miss Best, 
if she is not spoilt by the adoring admiration which is 
bound to be showered upon her, will remain the best 
ungénue actress I have ever seen. She spoke hardly at 
all to the audience (which showed her to be a good 
actress), and her intonations were almost always right 
and free from self-consciousness. On the other hand, 
her manner of dealing with a part which could have 
been spoilt with any over-acting was astonishingly 
excellent. I have already noticed that one may see the 
best acting in London in the ordinary commercial 
theatre, in the most sentimental plays of all; and 
‘Uncle Ned,’”’ if it were only for the acting of Mr. 
Ainley, Miss Best, and Mr. G. W. Anson as an aged 
butler, would prove this peint. Acted badly, ‘“ Uncle 
Ned’’ would be intolerab'e. Acted as it is, the play 
lightly and pleasantly occupies an evening. One may 
say, if one wishes to be severe, that gocd acting should 
be put only into the best plays. It is a genial notion. 
But even those who upon principle dislike the senti- 
mental play can see at the St. James’s some exceedingly 
good, typical English acting, which they would do wrong 
to under-va'ue; and while I shall hops presently to find 
Mr. Ainley experimenting further in pure drama, there 
is no reason why his performance in ‘‘ Uncle Ned,’’ and 
the performance in that play of his fellow-actors, shou!d 
be disdained by the lofty-minded. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Art. 


ART VERSUS CRAFTS. 

Ir has been left for this self-conscious ago, the age in 
which, beyond all others, craft has reached its lowest 
ebb, to sentimentalize about the craftsman. Earlier 
peoples had no such tendency. LEcclesiasticus, that 
sincere anti-demecrat, said what he thought, both the 
good and the bad, about the general culture and thinking 
power of the smiths, engravers, jewellers and skilled 
laborers of his day; without, however, deducing from 
his facts their lesson on the dangers of specialization. 

Yet unchecked specialization is a prison for the 
mind, Every art and every craft contains within itself 
the laws of the cosmos, and the artist or craftsman who 
understands the laws and limitations which govern his 
use of his material, holds in his hand a universal key, if 
he knows how to use it. It is tis use, this power of 
perceiving true and fundamental lisoness between super- 
ficially differing phenomena, this habit of fitting the key 
one has forged into other locks, which specialization 
destroys. 

Its immediate and practical result is the lowering of 
the genera] level of taste and appreciation throughout 
the whole of the population; so that the architect who 
understands to a hair’s-breadth the true proportion and 
construction of a building may write most tumbledown 
and ill-balanced English ; a gardener may wear a hideous 
hat and tie, and a farm-laborer crowd his living-room 
with ugly and meaningless ‘‘ ornaments.’’ Had either 
of the three a real grasp of the principles of his art, and 
of their application to unfamiliar things, such results 
vould have been impossible. 

The Craft School, in its purest form, seems to my 
biassed mind planned to perpetuate the worst evils of 
this specialization. It aims at the deduction of the laws 
of design from the actual handling of materials; from 
the study of historical examples of the selected craft ; 
from the nature and qualities and limitations of the 
material. All excellent, but all work in the dark with- 
out a previous knowledge of the laws which govern all 
design, whether of the selected craft or any other. Any- 
one can make a stool. No one can make a beautiful and 
satisfactory stool without knowing consciously or uncon- 
sciously the principles of proportion and harmony. There 
is mothing in the nature or limitations of the material 





alone which will prevent the making of an ugly stool. 
My school used to possess as one of its treasures an illus- 
trated catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, a glance 
through which would expiode any theory as to the pro- 
tective value of the limitations of materia!. ‘‘ Lady’s Fan 
in cast-iron,’’ was one of its gems. 

The study of historic exainples, again, 1s all to the 
good, provided the student has enough knowledge of the 
principles of design to choose the good and avoid the evil. 
‘That this is not a natural, inborn faculty is abundantly 
clear; almost any middle-class room will give proof of it. 
Some theoretic standard is needed by which to judge. 

The function of the school, as distinct from that of 
the workshop, should be to provide this standard. The 
relation of the two should be as theory to practice, as 
philosophy to life. The workshop or the forge or the 
loom should apply the laws learned in the school each 
to the problem of its own material. It is only in this 
way that the arts of design can keep their vitality. Only 
thus can they refresh themselves at their original spring. 

The design school should aim at turning out students 
with a thorough knowledge of the principles of design, 
familiar with examples of their application to many 
materia!s in different periods, and practised in working 
within limitations. When such students are given the 
material in which they wish to work, or for which they 
are asked to design, they will find little difficulty in 
mastering its peculiar requirements. 

Craft schools, as they are run at present, fall between 
two ideals. Their training is neither rigorous nor 
expert enough to take the place of the workshop. They 
tend to encourage the water-tight compartment type of 
art education, and, most important of all, they are out 
of touch with the conditions of modern life. The truth 
is that the craft revival is an attempt to return to condi- 
tions that have passed; to galvanize a dead thing into 
artificial life instead of training the new and very much 
alive young savage that has been born. The industrial 
conditions of to-day are utterly remote from those which 
produced beautiful handiwork. The maker of the things 
in daily use to-day practically never is, and practically 
never can be, the designer of them. Machinery has 
changed the whole relation of things. It remains 
for us to take modern conditions as they are, 
and to look for the right way to mould them 
to lines of beauty. It is not as*if machinery were 
incapable of producing beautiful things. ‘‘ Machine- 
made ’’ is not in its very essence a condemnation. True, 
the machine does not spontaneously turn out admirable 
products, but neither does the human hand. Both call 
for expert guidance. It is such guidance that our design 
schools are framed to offer. 

The craft school has its place in the world, but it 
is not that which its advocates claim for it; that of the 
state-aided, central, controlling force in artistic educa- 
tional matters. It links on really to the Guild of Handi- 
craft, the Peasant Art Society, and all those excellent 
and worthy organizations for providing interesting and 
educative hobbies for the leisure hours of the workers. 
It is probably better that the laborer should learn to 
delight in making sound and useful furniture for himself 
(if he can afford the tools and materia) in his spare time, 
than that he should spend that time watching football 
matches. But he is not going to affect, by so doing, the 
design of the set of chairs that is being turned out by the 
factory next door. Nor is his competition going to shut 
that factory down. 

It is significant that it is usually the clerk rather 
than the carpenter who takes up the making of his own 
furniture as a hobby. The apprentice who is making 
jewellery all day long seldom burns to spend his evenings 
making more jewellery. He demands some other, wider 
interest ; something more stimulating for his mind. He 
wants, if his brain is at all active, to test his powers and 
his knowledge on some new material-—to apply his key 
to some other lock. The craft school does its best to 


make entry to its classes impossible to students not 
actually engaged in the particular trades taught: a 
process calculated to insist on the separation of things 
essentially one and the same; to perpetuate routine and 
a dead tradition. 
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This indictment of the craft schools may sound 
ridiculously overdrawn and over emphasized. I believe 
the educational theory for which they stand to be a very 
real danger. Where they should stimulate speculation 
and experiment they restrict it. Where they should 
attempt to lay bare to the inquiring mind the ties which 
bind ail creative art tcgether, they still further obscure 
appreciation of the subt'e and delicate laws of Design, 
Beauty, and Life. 

Wrnirrep Sramp. 





Gommunications. 


THE INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY AT 
GLASGOW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The onlockers at the St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Glasgow, during the Easter Conference of the 
Independent Labor Party, must have been reminded 
again and again of that opening scene in ‘‘ Woodstock ”’ 
when Trusty Tomkins, fired by the Spirit, demanded to 
know of the Rev. Mr. Holdenough what “ crumbs of 
ccinfortable doctrine ’’ he was to let fall before being 
allowed to ascend the pulpit. For no one can understand 
the spirit in the political Left of these times unless he 
knows something of the eruptive religious revivals that 
have turned an inspiring faith into a cause of hot and 
bitter strife. 

The Independent Labor Party has not only survived 
the war but has flourished on its adversities, and the 
gathering of its delegates this year was the most imposing 
array that the Party has ever brought together. Hardly, 
however, had the chairman’s bell rung announcing that 
business was to be begun when Tomkins and Holdenough 
came into conflict, and the truly saved challerged the 
age and the principles of the dwellers in semi-darkness. 
The Indevendent Labor Party is for the moment like a 
Cromwellian array. Against the world it is united; 
amongst itself it wrestles in diverse Meeting Houses with 
its soul. ‘I am in mental agony,’’ said one striving to 
be of the elect, and you could hear an ‘‘ Amen ”’ from his 
fellow sufferers. Let not the world treat this too lightly, 
however. From such states of the tragi-comic come 
great movements. 

The contest was between Geneva and Moscow, 
between evolutionary transformation and eruptive trans- 
formation, between a quiet business-like handling of 
affairs and one that put upon the stage a whiff of the 
wrath of God. Great Britain has not escaped from the 
unsettlement of the Continent. Abroad, the revolutions 
are in the Downing Streets and the Whitehalls; here it 
is, as yet, confined in the minds of those who, though 
minorities, supply all the vitality that the more demure 
political parties have. And in Glasgow we were meeting 
in the metropolis of the cavalier, reckless Left, and in the 
very hall where, on that eventful Christmas-time, Mr. 
Lloyd George came to blarney the workers and was 
howled down. There was an exhilarating sacredness about 
the circumstances, and those who would go to Moscow 
were inspired to keep up the traditions of their surround- 
ings. In the end, the windy battles showed precisely 
what the more deadly ones on the Continent have also 
shown. Revolution has a catching spirit, but a futile 
result. When the Revolutionists argued, they paralyzed 
the Conference with their childish crudeness ; when they 
appealed to its emotions they fired it with their fervor. 
The Conference decided to pay homage to Loth its states 
of mind—its practical wisdom and its enthusiasm. As 
is so often done in the law, it created a convenient fiction 
and made that the basis of its action. It declared that 
it did not know what Moscow expected of it and it pre- 
tended that the Second International was dead ; it there- 
fore resolved to cut itself off from a Geneva which did 
not exist, to address a few questions to Moscow, and to 
meet again. 

Put thus with something approaching to cruelty in 
candor, the significance of this Conference is apt to be 











missed. We should make no mistakes, however. The 
Confercnce was a revelation of a movement in the 
making, the meaning of which no wise man will mistake. 
It showed the strife from which things come. It was a 
warning, and the practical way in which the Conference 
recognized the conflicting tendencies and treated the 
future as an open question, not only shows the good 
sense of the Independent Labor Party, but enables 
those interested to see from whence danger comes. 

If l were to interpret the mind of the Left, I could 

best explain the value of the Glasgow debates. He who 
would go to Moscow founds his faith on two simple 
propositions : Parliament has ceased to be a functionary 
organ of public opinion: If Parliament were captured 
the threatened interests would themselves create a 
Revolution. 
___ In trying to prove the first, Mr. Lloyd George 
is his great «liy, <1! (he lest election his great argument. 
There was always trickery in politics; a debating 
assembly must always be one where wits protect them- 
selves sometimes by nimb!cuess rather than by argument 
and by truth. But only now has nimbleness become 
the sole resources of the political adventurer. From 
beginning to end the whole political game is now a 
matter of ready wit. The workman feels that in this 
game he cannot win. It bafiles him like the thimble and 
pea trick and makes him lose his temper. Furthermore, 
the iast election showed that Parliament can be elected 
on issues which do not concern in the remotest degiee 
the real interests of the people. An election, instead 
of being a great national assize where national needs 
are judged, is an occasion when national needs are 
forgotten, and, therefore, so soon as the workman has 
elected his Government he proceeds by Direct Action to 
correct the misdeeds of his own creation. One day the 
Coalition gets his vote and the next it gets his fist. 
Thus, the art of being too clever in politics is the art 
of creating revolutions. The lack of sobriety on the one 
hand means the lack of sobriety on the other, and when 
Mr. Lloyd George got his majority by the sacrifice of 
Parliament and keeps it at the same price, he adds to 
the volume of the Bolshevism against which he pretends 
to be a bulwark. 

The other proposition finds support mainly in our 
foreign policy and the support which our Government 
has given to every reactionary Government or revelt that 
has reised its head in Europe since the armistice. Whereas 
the ordinary person of liberal and enlightened ideas 
regards this policy as purely foreign, and as the attitude 
of victors to vanquished, or perhaps of settled Govern- 
ments to revolutionary ones, the more radical sections 
put a much fuller meaning upon it. They regard it as a 
plain intimation by the ruling interests at home that they 
will defend their like abroad and themselves here by force 
if they are worsted in the political struggle. From this it 
is clear that a Labor Government in Great Britain would 
not only be met by a sleepless obstruction in Parliament, 
but by attempts to tamper with the army and to raise a 
White Guard. ‘Unless your politics is mere play 
ecting.’’ it is argued, “ you must prepare for such an 
eyentuality, because whoever is best prepared in this fight 
is to win it.’’ In argument, this is set in a shallow 
materialist logic of historical necessity ; but it is not the 
logic but the supporting illustrations that trouble the 
minds of men who see the war passing with no fruition 
but that of more unsettlement. 

These great outstanding experiences have a retinue of 
smaller followers to support them. Many people find it 
difficult to give a discriminating support to Russian self- 
determination. ‘Their detestation of the Allied attack 
upon the Russian Revolutionary Government and of the 
hypocrisy that groaned over tales of atrocities when we 
were responsible for them (like the starvation of 
women and children by blockades) has driven active 
sections into a support of Moscow in its full policy, or 
made them blind to its crimes against democracy. These 
are revolutionary necessities, it is said, on which history 
is to turn a blind eye. The comparative failure of the 
Berne International Congress to influenco the policy of 
Governments, the obstacles put in its way to gotting its 
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deputation of inquiry into Russia, its general treatment 
by the Allies as a hostile or as a negligible bedy, have 
robbed it of authority and respect both here and on the 
Continent. ‘Thus all the middle influences of reason and 
goodwill having been blindly aud recklessly destroyed, the 
revolutionary mind has been fed, aud those who have 
been struggling against it have been left to engage in a 
single-handed combat armed with nothing but their 
personal influence. 

Such is the meaning and the warning of the Glasgow 
Conference to those who look upon it as interested 
persons from the outside. Readers of THe Nation may 
be less concerned with its inside meaning, but that can 
be told in a sentence or two. The Independent Labor 
Party is still watching developments. It will not go 
Bolshevist, and should it join the Third International 
it will only be when that International shifts from its 
Moscow position of Soviet Government (for which there 
is far more to be said, however, than the man in the 
street who has only newspaper expositions to go upon 
has any conception), the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and an armed working class. For the time being, it 
looks as though there can be no united Interuativual, for 
Communism and Socialism cannot lie down together. 
The danger of this is that the division between the policy 
of the Second and the Third Internationals may split all 
the national movements, and unless the wisdom of states- 
manship can allay the fevers of Europe that is inevitable. 
An ignorant enmity against Socialism such as that dis- 
played in the Prime Minister’s address to his Liberal 
followers, may deliberately seek to create such a split, 
but no man who understands the seething forces now in 
possession of the minds of the very best elements of our 
intelligent workmen would ever dream of putting his 
hand to such mischievous work.—Yours, &c., 

J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE FUTURE OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

Sin,—I live alone in a remote corner of the world, which 
needs no particularizing other than that it was lately part of 
the Turkish Empire. For the working hours of the day I 
talk dog-Arabic; I live a good deal in the houses of my 
sheikhs, and I issue orders on every conceivable subject 
connected with Government. For practical purposes, indeed, 
I am the Government: a position often ridiculous and often 
embarrassing, but remarkably illuminating. 

To be a governor is, as Sancho proved, hard work. Living 
alone, however, with no Englishman within reach, there is 
time to think, and much cause. The affairs of Europe become 
known to me by means of the weekly “ Times,”’ which doesn’t 
matter, and Tue Nation, which does; these, borne by an 
erratic postman through floods and rivers, arrive more or less 
irregularly and often wet. 

That, on the strength of the above introduction I should 
offer any remarks on things Eastern is perhaps impertinent, 
and still more so that I should lay down theories of govern- 
ment. Still, a year ago I was writing College Essays upon 
the Will of the People and Natural Law; reading what I 
could of the theorists, and theorizing in their footsteps. 

Such is my excuse for calling attention to two errors, 
which, in my opinion, make worthless almost everything 
that has appeared lately in your columns on the subject of 
the late Turkish Empire. I have read Tue Nation for 
several years regularly, and I am devoted to it largely 
because I often disagree with its remedies, and almost always 
share its ideals. But you are at present endangering your 
good influence by vounteiancirg these two errors, which are 
not familiar to the dwellér in civilized countries, and for 
this reason are inexcusable in those who profess to guide him. 

The first error is to gloss over the fact that in the long 
run the success of any Government depends on its power 
to compel. That in time it may be possible to produce a real 
democracy I am not disputing, nor yet attempting to discuss 
in what the force must lie: I merely state the self-evident 
fact that a Government which cannot gets its orders carried 
out is doomed. 
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Now, sir, the force with which I govern my somewhat 
unruly subjects consists of thirty-six thoroughly unreliable 
native police: yet my orders are always carried cut. Why? 
Ultimately because the British Army lurks in the back- 
ground of the local mind; and although the troops are a 
long way off and not plentiful, still they are a legend among 
the natives. 

You, sir, and your correspondents want to see 
aspirations gratified,” the recognition of the “ unity of the 
Arab race,”’ the establishment of responsible Arab govern- 
ment, and the absolute prevention of any further additions to 
the already overweighted British Empire. So do I, and it is 
just for this reason that I want you not to allow this slip- 
shod thinking, and to make it clear, as it has never (to my 
knowledge) been made clear, that progress on such lines is a 
matter of extraordinary difficulty, and that theory, alike 
with history, gives no help in solving a problem which has 
never yet been attempted. The problem is, of course, how 
to provide a native Government with the force required to 
govern a wild and very mixed race, divided by the bitterest 
religious hostilities and tribal feuds, and containing in its 
midst also colonies of fiercely hated Jews and Christians. 
Once stated, the problem needs no enlargement from me: 
that you allow your correspondents to proceed airily in the 
assumption (as you did yourself when discussing the Persian 
agreement) that if left alone these people could govern them- 
selves and freely employ European advisers, is almost 
Tolstoyan in its view of human nature. 

Secondly, and this is purely a question of experience and 
local knowledge, you do not know the Arab. My own know- 
ledge is very limited, and is mostly confined to the very 
small district which I know rather intimately. The points 
that matter in this connection are four :— 

(1) We are dealing with people who have lost all 
consciousness of nationality in the political sense, who have 
from time immemorial been governed by foreigners, and 
among whom indeed the very word “ Arab” is used scorn- 
fully. 

(2) These people are utterly unvocal, like all uneducated 
masses, and it is impossible to find out at all what they 
think about government. We deal with them largely in the 
mass, through their sheikhs, and the sheikh’s view of govern- 
ment is an objectionable means of extracting money. It is 
a hard fact that to the local taxpayer a native government 
means nothing except remission of all, taxes ; for he at least 
is not credulous of the ability of a native government to 
collect these. 

(3) Besides the complication of extreme religious bitter- 
nesses, the tribal system has produced innumerable 
disruptions which may be incurable, or if curable will need 
several generations for the purpose. The desert tribe is 
always longing to fall upon the settled cultivating tribe and 
exact ransom from it; one cultivating tribe is always at 
loggerheads with the next about water-rights, &c., and so the 
tale goes on. Amid all these tiny subdivisions there is no 
unifying principle from within. 

(4) We are working against an overwhelming stream of 
propaganda. The people behind this, after making due 
allowances for mischief-makers, dismissed Turkish employees 
and foreigners, are sincere enough. But they are not con- 
structive: no man can build without bricks, and they at 
least know enough about the facts I have briefly mentioned 
to realize that the Arab cannot be ruled at present by him- 
self. The point, however, rather is that they are all city 
men, knowing incredibly little of the country districts, and 
universally distrusted by the tribesmen, who form the vast 
mass of the population, and who are voiceless. 

There are many other points, but these are salient. I 
have been moved to set them out after reading your issue of 
January 17th, just arrived, containing a letter about Syria, 
signed Mid-East, an article on Mandates in the Middle 
East, and more especially some sentences in the article 
entitled ‘“‘ The Coming of Peace.” 

Mid-East closes his letter by the suggestion that 
Abdullah be set up as Amir in Baghdad with a national 
government under him. Leaving aside all the incidental 
difficulties, let us imagine this arrangement working, with 
European advisers. All the officials would be corrupt: there 
is in existence no native army, or even police: and can the 
knot be cut by giving him a European force to assert his 
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authority? I do not say this is impossible; if an Arab 
government were set up to-morrow, and it would accept my 
services, I would try with all my heart to work under it ; all 
I want you to tell your public is that any such arrangement 
bristles with difficulties and has never yet been even remotely 
foreshadowed in actual fact since the beginning of history. 

But with your article on “ The Coming of Peace ” I have 
less patience. You wish to see the extension of cultural 
autonomy: my people saw it here five years ago, and we 
are not anxious to repeat the experiment. During the war 
there was here an interregnum, after the Turks withdrew 
and before our occupation became effective. What happened ? 
On the stretch of twenty miles of river where I live, no less 
than seven different tribes took a toll from every boat that 
went up or down the river, as it entered the territory of each. 
This is, quite bluntly, what cultured ‘“ autonomy ”’ means to 
the Arab, namely the right to strip the foreigner; and the 
foreigner is the man in the next tribe. 

I believe that we can build up an Arab Government; I 
think it is a task of extreme difficulty and profoundly worth 
attempting; but I am sure that you must give us time. We 
shall pay for it by being occasionally murdered; and you 
at home will have to endure taunts of Imperialism, perfidy, 
and the like. If you insist on turning us out you will let 
loose incalculable forces of destruction.—Yours, Xc., 

MuLta. 

[We have never proposed to “ set up’’ an Arab Govern- 

ment “ to-morrow.’”’—Ep., Nation. ] 


ITALY AND THE SOUTH TYROL. 

Sir,—I beg the courtesy of your columns to answer 
collectively the letters of H. B., E. L. Kenway, and Amelia 
Levetus. 

H. B. asked my grounds for asserting that the rising 
of Andreas Hofer was not really a national movement. My 
reply is that it is contrary to all historic sense to talk of any 
“national”? movement, in the modern acceptance of the 
term, in the year 1809. In the whole Holy Roman Empire 
there were at this time only local and dynastic attachments. 
That the Tyrolese were warmly attached to the Hapsburgs 
I freely admit, but that local liberty was their strongest 
desire is sufficiently shown by the mere fact that even in 
respect to their Tyrolese brethren north of the Brenner, the 
inhabitants of South Tyrol sometimes asserted their inde- 
pendence. All the facts put forward by H. B. are of personal 
not national quality, and that Franz Josef should have 
rewarded the dynastic attachment, and together with all 
historians of Austria and Germany should ‘have sought to 
sive to the Tyrolese rising the national color which, later, 
throughout Europe, became so important a factor, is surely 
a thing tco natural to require comment. And H. B. is surely 
quibbling over my use of the word ‘‘ autonomy,’’ even as over 
the use of the word “national.” As a matter of fact, the 
Tyrol, under Austria, had its own constitution and internal 
government, and when under the Peace of Pressburg, 
December 26th, 1805, it was ceded to Bavaria, the Emperor 
Francis specially stipulated at the Peace Conference that 
these privileges should be retained. For a time the pact was 
observed and all went well, but in 1808-1809 Maximilian 
Joseph of Bavaria violated clause 8 of the Treaty of Peace, 
ceased to respect the Tyrolese Constitution, and introduced, 
amongst other things, a very rigorous conscription. 

Amelia Levetus may find in the action of Prince 
Maximilian Joseph clear enough indications of how the 
Bavarians could and did offend. 

The same correspondent finds ‘“ astonishing ” my state- 
ment that economic access ‘ to the valleys of the Inn and 
the Drava ’’ will not be impeded by the Italians, but what 
is really astonishing is that she finds it necessary to tell me 
that it was not impeded by Austria! Of course, my sentence 
meant that the Tyrol could now trade upon both sides-—that 
Italy would offer no such obstruction on the Austrian side as 
Austria had once offered on the Italian. As to her remarks 
about the wine trade, I invite her to look up the excellent 
sales to Italian buyers in this past year. 

In regard to Mazzini, I am sorry to be obliged simply to 
contradict her categorically, and your readers will require to 
look up the passage quoted (Scritti editi e inediti, pp. 216-217) 





to see which of us is right. Mazzini treated the Trentino 
and South Tyrol as far as the Brenner as one unit—his 
statistics of population alone prove it. Given as 500,000 
half a century ago, they fairly correspond to the 600,000 
which is the present population, but no section of this 
district has ever reached to such a figure. 

The concluding paragraph of this letter, together with 
the whole letter of E. L. Kenway, raise a wider and much 
graver issue, their appeal being to perfect justice and the 
Fourteen Points. But has Britain applied these Points to 
herself, and if not, can correspondents like E. L. Kenway 
and Amelia Levetus not grasp at all the immense harm they 
are doing precisely to Britain’s reputation for justice in 
asking that we shall militate for their quite special and 
isolated application to Italy? Italy has engulfed fewer 
subjects of foreign race than any other Power at the Paris 
Conference, and those she has engulfed she rules with 
mildness, as even passages from EK, L. Kenway’s Tyrolese 
letters, such as “the Italians are good enough people,” 
suffice to show. 

Have we any right to ask more than this, and is there 
any wisdom or any justice in retailing stories of abuses which, 
even if all were true, are so far surpassed by the tales which 
are reaching us at this moment from our own dependencies ? 
Surely if justice is indeed our aim, it would be more profit- 
able to recognize that evolution must be gradual, and progress 
proportionate, and that the stronger nations, not the weaker, 
must be the first to show confidence in the League of Nations 
and risk the sacrifice of stratezic positions and the general 
diminution of defence.—Yours, &c., 


Lucy Re-Bartyett. 


Forum Club. April 5th, 1920. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ s.d. 
Amount already acknowledged in Tue Nation 840 0 0 
C. W. S. Adams , an ae 20 0 
Binstead Road Infants, Portsmouth 20 0 
G. W. (Aberdeen) 100 
J. F. G. 100 
J. L. N. 5 0 


The Editor acknowledges, with many thanks, receipt of 
the above sums, which have been forwarded to the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Fund, at 12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 


[We are obliged to hold over a communication from 
Mr. Henry Harrison on the Dominion Home Rule and letters 
on Greece and Montenegro.—Ep., Natioy.] 





Poetrp. 


LOVE’S SILENT HOUR. 
Tus is Love’s silent hour, before the tongue 
Can find expression happy in a song; 
Yet your sweet, generous lips shall have their hour, 
Believe me, when my song comes back to power; 
So shall those eyes, so dark, so warm, and deep, 
That wake for me, and for ail others sleep: 
Meanwhile I do no more than sit and sigh, 
Watching your movements with a greedy eye. 


Those birds that sing so sweet in their green bogs, 
Their season over, croak like common frogs: 

My thoughts, I hoped, would like those nightingales 
Sing sweet for you, but still my music fails; 

My music fails, and I can only kiss 

Your cheek and chin, and to myself say this— 

There never was a thing so fair and bright, 

By sun or moon, by gas or candle-light. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The B@orld of Books. 


Tre “Nation” Orricr, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


Selected and 


36s. ) 


“The Letters of Henry James.” 
Perey Lubbuck. (Macmillan. 

**Out of My Life.” By Marshal von Hindenburg. 
31s. 6d.) 


Evolution 


edited by 
(Cassell. 


“The of Sinn Fein.’’ By Professor R. M. Henry. 


(Talbot Press, and Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 
“Harvest.” A Novel. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 
* * * 


WHEN modern fiction has less attraction than the waste- 
paper basket, even on a holiday when the only brightness 
is a coal fire, and it seems scandalous to leave the shivering 
daffodils out in that north-east wind, then the mind must be 
getting aged or peculiar. As for its getting old, that, of 
course, is true; but what of it? We look forward with a 
feeling of comfort and warmth to an elderly state when 
“ Pickwick,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Tristram Shandy,” “ The 
Woodlanders,” and even “The Ebb Tide,” and “The 
Adventures of Mr. Polly” will be the same to us as the 
fountain of perennial youth. Those books will still be 
as the tiny hearts of rose in larch. No, 
not age, nor even peculiarity, will fully account for an indif- 
ference to that later fict ‘ts us like wool flowers. 


the renewing 


on which aff 


The novel, as it is now commonly done, is obsolete. It is 
like stuffed birds. What is lifelees cannot attract. Did the 


war kill it? Or was it senile long before, and succumbed 
to the rigors of that time? Its preponderance in the pub- 
lishers’ announcements suggests that it was never so healthy 
and prosperous; but that may mean only that, though 
waiting removal, it has net yet followed the lustres and wax 
fruit to the dump. The publishers have yet to learn 
it is dead. No doubt, too, many tons of new novels will still 
get written, for there is a strange but common belief that 
a novel would be as easy to write as a short story, only it 
is longer. But when looking over the new novels, without 
any luck, for something to read this Easter, in spite of the 
inclement sky, and the depressing prospect across the road 
of an abandoned aircraft station staked house-high with our 
wrecked taxes (it used to be a cornfield), we felt sure that 
somewhere there was a writer, hard at work ;erhaps at that 
very moment, who would smile grimly at the idea of the 
easy form of the novel, and who was well aware that the 
freedom which the novel offers gues far beyond the suburban 
allotments where each of the industrious raises the usual 
kitchen garden produce on the same plot year after year; an 
undiscovered country where there are serious adventures and 
to accord with cur 
secret could be found. 


dangers, but a new sort of story 
times, if its 


own 


> * + 


It must be admitted that, 
are competently done. 
economically, with t 
American }! : 


as a rule, these current novels 
They are packed as neatly and 
ie right 


| ingredients, as a box of 
coull not be done with nicer finish 


These novels are 


duce. It 
by machinery. 
and as though by merely adjusting 
some gear and pushing over a starting You 
imagine them tumbling from the delivery end of the machine, 
and needing but drying and naming before being placed on 
the bookstalis. The impression of fluid and unhesitating 
craftsmanship got from watching this process of manufacture 
must fill the young and nervous writer, who has not yet had 
mocked out of his mind the inhibiting and unprofitable 
notion that words ought to mean something, with fear and 
distress. He feels he could never do it, and that he may 
as well give it up. He says to himself that he could never 
qualify as a well-paid hand in the mass-production of a 
commodity, and that is nothing for him but to wait 
on the Rolls-Royce doors of the great merchants, whose 
factories give the public what it wants. Let him take 
courage. Let him submit to the desire to laugh when the 
successful and use the phrase, ‘“ what the public 
wants.” It is tre some men neve discovered | y chance what 


turned out with a smooth 
mechanical precision, 


lever. can 


there 


serious 








some of the public will pay for. Having hit upon “ the 
goods,” the article is standardized and its output maintained 
while the demand for it lasts. But nobody is able to fore- 
cast how long the public will continue to ask for it. Better 
still, the fact that the public is making such a production 
profitable, for a time, is not of the least use as a clue to 
other seekers after fortune. On the morning after publica- 
tion, some of the best laid stunts of the cleverest journalists 
(who always tell you they know what the public wants) have 
looked like the egg which was published on the flagsiones 
from the top floor. The “* public” is almost as useless an 
indication of the unknown which lies beyond the publishing 
office as the God who maintains a surprising silence in spite 
of the exact description from the pulpit as to “ what He 
wants” of us; or any other symbol for any other abstraction. 


” 


+ * ¥ 


THERE is always the chance, too, that a writer may 
surprise the public with what it wanted, but what till then 
it had never had. A committee of the most experienced 
popular authors could have given that untried writer much 
valuable general advice beforehand, but its collective wit 
could never have penetrated to the matter fundamental to 
the young author—what the public would do with his book. 
One can never tell, when certain the book is 
thoroughly bad, for such a book may have an enormous sale. 
On the other hand, a book which is quite good may get no 
more attention than the stones gave to John in the Wilder- 
ness. But, anyhow, what has all this to do with the writing 
of books, even of novels? Nothing whatever, unless one 
thinks of that work in the way that a competent and hard- 
headed commercial traveller dwells with steady resolution 
upon commissions. It is not to be denied that such a way of 
measuring one’s literary labors has a merit of its own; 
certainly it has a very real incidental value at the moment 
when terms are being made with the publisher, and after- 
wards when seeing whether or not the publisher is doing his 
best to get a circulation for the book. But as an incentive 
to work? As a principle to be used in the way bad grocers 
were said to have used sand in the days when they actually 
had good sugar to sell? What work! 


* * * 


even 


Brsipes, there is no adventure in it. There is no fun. 
It is as arid as measuring calico. If we feel that it is our 
part to devise stories, to write poetry, let us never bother 
about what the public will do with’ our work when it is 
finished, for, in a sense transcending the matter of 
royalties, it will not be worth finishing if we do. I1 is to be 
that we shall some common-sense when 
executing it—that we shall not write it in Anglo-Saxon, for 
instance, nor throw every item of syntax to the hens. Yet 
to start out on such a tine adventure as the writing of a 
book, not as though one were conjuring with the magic of 
the Djinn, but merely as a traveller, equipped with every 
precaution, who hopes to sell out a good line, is no more 
than keeping within the orbit of the O.B.E., where no doubt 
there is perfect security, and perhaps even a Ford, but none 
of the things for which men are pr:pared to die. 


presumed use 


* * ore 


Ux ess a book gets written in the spirit of challenging 
and fearful levity which sent some admirable fellows “ over 
the top,” I fail to see why it sheuld be done at all, now that 
so many houses want building, and we are short of potatoes 
again. There is always this comfort for the daring; the 
public “ wants ” bad books, it is true, and these are always 
supplied; but let us remember that an unpromising but 
first-rate volume of essays, not only by a dean, but by a 
gloomy dean, is now selling a fifth impression; that the 
several volumes of the history of the laborer, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, advance regularly from one edition to 
another, and that that slight but delectable romance, “ The 
Blue Lagoon,” is now, we believe, in its thirtieth edition. 
So that in spite of the bleak holiday, and new novels which 
had no more attraction than the abandoned aerodrome 
opposite, we maintained a faith (before a good fire) that a 
novelist was to come (in spite of what the public wants) 
whose work would be like the morning light at last on a 
new world in which we had arrived during the night. . 


=. me. F. 
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THE WORK OF FORREST REID. 


“Pirates of the Spring.” Sy Forrest 
Talbot Press, Dublin. Fisher Unwin. 


REID, 
7s. net.) 


(The 


BeLrast, as all men of affairs know, stands no nonsense and 
lies at the head of Belfast Lough. One slides up to it at 
dawn through mists and past the clangor of shipyards. 
Unreal yet squalid, its streets lack either picturesqueness 
or plan, and manage to exclude all prospect of the mountains 
that neighbor them. A clammy ooze clings to the pavements, 
to the dark red bricks, the air is full of the rawness though 
not of the freshness of the sea, and the numerous Protestant 
places of worship stand sentinel over huddled slums, and 
over dour little residences whose staircases are covered with 
linoleum and whose windows seem always to face the east. 
Foursquare amid the confusion, like a wardrobe in a ware- 
house, rises the immense City Hall. It is a costly Renais- 
sance pile, which shouts “ Dublin can't beat me” from all 
its pediments and domes, but it does not succeed in 
saying anything else. Near the City Hall, at the junction 
of three small thoroughfares, is ‘The Junction,’ where 
all life congregates and where a motorcar containing 
Mr. Winston Churchill was once nearly tipped 
Here, too, are the principal shops. The bookshops of Belfast 
are instructive. They are not only small, but incredibly 
provincial, and breathe Samuel Smiles when they are 
respectable and “ Aristotle ’’ when they are not, “ Aristotle ”’ 
being in these parts the comp.ler of a pornographic manual 
who is bound in red and gold and usually tied up with 
string. Yes; in all our far-flung Empire one could scarcely 
find a city which stood nonsense less. And yet she is haunted 
by a ghost, by some exile from the realms of the ideal who 
has slipped into her commonsense, much as the sea and the 
dispossessed fields, avenging nature, have re-emerged as 
dampness and as weeds in her streets. 


over. 


i 
| 


Close outside her is some beautiful country, which has ~ 


ghosts also. The exquisite valley of the Lagan disentangles 
itself with a sigh, and losing its slimy foreshores winds 
among solemn beech trees, beside parks, and between round 
green hills. The river is crossed by small bridges, and is 
flanked by backwaters overshadowed by alders; here and 
there a house, inexpressibly sad even in sunshine, looks 
down a slope or across a meadow, and seems the home of some 
mysterious secret which will awake when the intruder has 
passed, and stealing forth without lifting a bolt will seek the 
grey surface of the water or disc of the moon. 
Should one indulge in such a fancy, local legends are prompt 
to confirm it; stories about fairies, told with every degree 
of affectation, can be collected in the vicinity—fairy rings, 
fairy thorns, fairies ninety miles high—proving, if nothing 
else, that the Irish mind turns easily to the supernatural 
when it feels hospitable or tired. The charm of 
the valley—that neels no proof. And as with the 
Lagan, so with other places in the district; the Glens of 
Antrim, the cliffs near Ballycastle, the dark Mourne 
Mountains to the south—all, despite the variety of their 
scenery, have the sadness and the sense of unreality that 
we associate with an indwelling power. It is only the 
ordinary Celtic atmosphere which may be breathed more fully 
elsewhere, but it gains a peculiar quality when near to a 
great city and to such a city as Belfast. 

To call Mr. Forrest Reid the novelist of this region 
would give a false idea of his art, for he is only concerned 
incidentally with topography. But it does so happen that 
most of his scenes take place in or near Belfast and that 
his art itself contains the two elements indicated above: 
there is squalor and there is beauty, and both of them are 
haunted. Haunted by what? It woul] take some time to 
answer the question. Certainly not by fairies ninety miles 
high. But in nearly every chapter, if we look closely, there 
are hints of that indwelling power seen, sometimes clearly, 
sometimes remotely as in the story that he has just pub- 
lished. Despite the realism of his method and the prevalence 


the 


of football) matches, razor-strops, and all that, we are con- 


scious of an underlying note that is sometimes sinister and 








always sad, so that we might say of his best work what he 
himself so beautifully says of the poetry of Poe :— 
‘Delicate and unsubstantial as the grey dew upon the 
grass before the sun has risen, it appeals to us in some dim 
region of the mind where the laws of logic and of reason 
have no meaning. It acts upon our emotions or nervous 
sensibility very much as the sound of wind on a dreary 
winter’s night may act upon it, creating a mood of sadness, 
of foreboding, or of terror. The world that is called up is 
some dark nameless star swimming in a black remote sky, 
and the creatures that inhabit it are phantoms, mist 
beings without flesh or blood, but knowing all the grim 
secrets of the grave.”’ 
He approaches the supernatural along two lines, and his 
method here is well illustrated in “ The Bracknels,” the first 
of his mature works. There is the business of Amy 
Bracknel’s love-pction (which has its counterpart in the 
mediumistic scenes of later books}—a squalid business and 
evil so far as it is not silly. And there is the delicate and 
rare divinity of the moon, slowly waxing until the grey of 
the chronicle is touched with silver. Yet the two lines are 
not unconnected, and the connection is typical of Mr. Reid. 
As Denis Bracknel, the young moon-worshipper, increases 
in initiation, he sacrifices living flesh upon the Druidical 
stone that lies in his father’s shrubbery, and, finally, he sees 
a hideous and vile vision that kills him. He has reached 
squalor through beauty. It is as if, in the world beyond 
daily life, there was no moral full-stop: it is as if the scale 
of ecstasy might there rise until it has traversed the entire 
circle of its dial, and, passing the zero, indicate a state far 
lower than that from which it started. Or—to put the point 
in the language of psychology, »nd it can be so put if pre- 
ferred—it is that those who are most sensitive to good are also 
most sensitive to evil, and that stolid people, like Hubert 
Rusk, are likely to lead the happier lives. What is the final 
answer to Denis’s search? Are squalor and beauty, Belfast 
and country—are “ Hades and Dionysus the same’’? We are 
never told, and it is the uncertainty that gives the books 
their grave charm. Behind vulgarity, as behind rarity, 
there is a presence—of what kind and blending into what 
Mr. Reid does not choose to say. 

Over this profound and equivocal background is 
stretched a world that bears sufficient resemblance to the 
present to solace a novel-reading public. It is not the 
present world, if only for the preponderance given in it to 
youth. Few of the protagonists have seen eighteen summers, 
while their elders exist mainly as sympathizers, tyrants, and 
choruses. The actors in “ Pirates of the Spring ” are school- 
hoys; in ‘“‘ Spring Song” children; in “ At the Door of the 
Gate,” though the hero marries he never seems to grow up; 
though “The Gentle Lover”’ steps forward at forty-seven it 
is only to be shelved. The author believes that a man’s 
great decisions and experiences occur in boyhood, and that 
his subsequent career is little more than recollection—a 
belief which, as we shall see, has signiticance in_his 
own literary development. Here one must note that 
the belief necessarily restricts his canvas as a_ novelist 
and that, regarded as a transcript of human activities, 
his novels 


are a failure. They cover too small a 
field They see so few types, just as they see so 
little of the globe. All the characters have, or are 


thinking of, youth, and all the scenery is, or is trying to be, 
some*twilit spot in the north of Ireland. Modern fiction, 
many-sided and well mformed, is strong exactly where they 
are weak, and amid its promiscuous but uninspired utter- 
ances the voice of such a masterpiece as “ Following Dark- 
ness’? is apt to be lost. They must be classed not as tran- 
scripts but as visions before they can be appreciated, and 
their vision is that of the hierophant who sees what lies 
behind objects rather than what lies between them, and who 
is not interested in the pageants of society or history. 

Some realism lies in the foreground—for these are 
visions of the Western, not of the Oriental type, and proceed 
not directly to the illimitable inane. The sketches of middle- 
class Belfast are amusing and _ satirical enough, its 
Aristotelianism is not omitted, and the savagery of 
its croquet is duly noted. And more important than 
the realism is the strong ethical tendency. Questions 
of loyalty, courage, chastity, and personal decency, are 
always occurring ; indeed, the author tells us that the highest 
beauty he knows is “a kind of moral fragrance.’ Such a 
fragrance is rooted, however remotely, in Christianity, and 
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the books approach nearer to the Gospel spirit than appears 
on the first reading. Complementary to moral fragrance is 
the odor of sin, and here (perhaps one is stupid or callous) 
one feels that Mr. Reid makes too much fuss; he is almost 
as much upset by sin as Nathaniel Hawthorne. He never 
preaches, he is never Puritanical. But he is always a 
Puritan, and he regards it of absolute and eternal import- 
ance that youth should reach maturity unscathed. Peter 
Waring, in “ Following Darkness,” fails, and so loses the 
love and friendship of Katherine Dale. But this couldn't 
have happened if Katherine had been worth her salt, surely. 
However, be this as it may, the ethical tendency is, from the 
artistic point of view, quite sound. The “ moral fragrance ” 
and the odor of sin both connect the foreground with the 
background. Working by natural processes they lead the 
characters towards the supernatural, so that the world of 
spirits is invoked not by magic arts, but through conduct, 
through habits, just as Henry James invoked it in “ The 
Turn of the Screw.” 

Vision is only one of the instruments that the imagina- 
tion provides, and those artists who select it develop on 
different lines from their empirical brethren. They do not, 
like Shakespeare or Goethe, pick up something and then 
something more. Everything comes to them in a rush, their 
arms are filled at once with material for a life’s work, and 
their task is to sort and re-sort what they have rather than to 
seek fresh experiences. Wordsworth was an artist of this 
type. He had some vision in the Lakes when young, and the 
whole of his subsequent career was but a recollection of it 
and a continual effort to re-tate. Mr. Reid also belongs to 
this type. His two best novels, “ The Bracknels” and 
“ Following Darkness,” probably neighbor some spiritual 
experience into which the “ supernatural,’ as we crudely call 
it, entered. They are intensely passionate beneath their 
surface calm. The book on Yeats, despite its difference of 
content, derives from the same experience, but it is more 
conscious: the writer not only feels but understands, and so 
can understand another writer and can produce one of the 
subtlest and profoundest literary studies of our day. As for 
the later novels, they are reminiscences, or rather recon- 
siderations, of what is past. A vision may only yield its 
inmost meaning to the touch of memory, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Reid’s best work is not still to 
come. But we must not expect anything “new ’”’ from him 
in the sense that we may expect it from more inquisitive 
writers. He does not care for fresh people or problems; it 
is not thus that his mind works. He is always harking back 
to some ionely garden or sombre grove, to some deserted 
house whose entrance is indeed narrow but whose passages 
stretch to infinity, and when his genius gains the recognition 
that has so strangely been withheld from it, he will be 
ranked with the artists who have preferred to see life steadily 
rather than to see it whole, and who have concentrated their 
regard upon a single point, a point which, when rightly 
focussed, may perhaps make all the surrounding landscape 
intelligible 





MEDIEVAL PARISH GILDS. 


“The Parish Gilds of Medieval England.” 


By A. F. 
WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A. (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 


Tue author of “ The Parish Gilds of Medieval England ” has 
written a book which will be serviceable to all students of 
medieval social history. Apart from cases of incorporation, 
which appear to have been infrequent in the societies with 
which he is dealing, there were two occasions when something 
like a general survey of the societies which may be called 
gilds was made at the instance of the central government. 
The first was in 1389, when returns as to the founda- 
tion, objects, property, and rules of a large number of 
fraternities were required to be made to Chancery. The 
number surviving relates to 507 gilds in twenty-five counties, 
and some of them were used by Toulmin Smith in his book 
“ English Gilds.”’ which may be fairly regarded as the begin- 
ning of a scientitic study of the subject. The second occasion 
was in 1546-7, when under an Act of 1545, confirmed and 
extended by an Act of 1547, an inquiry was made by Com- 
missioners into the property of gilds applied to superstitious 
uses as a step to its confiscation. Strong opinions have 
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been expressed, not without reason, as to these Acts. But 
hitherto no adequate account of the Government's 
policy, its reception in the country, and its effect, has 
been written. It is to be regretted that Canon Westlake has 
not added anything material to our knowledge of this part 
of the subject, for which, one would conjecture, there must 
be a good deal of material in the Record Office. Apart from 
these two great inquiries, there is an immense mass of 
material, published and unpublished, consisting of gild and 
municipal records, of which the author has made a judicious 
use. His book is a description of a large number of different 
gilds, with a view to showing their main characteristics, their 
rules, objects, work, and membership. He designedly 
excludes craft gilds and that thorny problem, the gild 
merchant. His account is meant to be confined to fraternities 
which appear to be purely or primarily religious. If he has 
a thesis to prove, it is that the economic motives of gild 
organization have been exaggerated by previous historians 
and their religious significance underestimated. 

Each generation writes history in its own image, and it 
is natural that modern students should have been most inter- 
ested in those associations which, like the craft gilds, have an 
obvious economic bond of union. Canon Westlake shows, 
what Toulmin Smith’s book showed on a smaller scale, that 
there were a very large number of fraternities which cannot 
easily be placed in that category. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether, in the sharp antithesis which he seems to draw 
in his introduction between religious gilds and industrial 
gilds, he is not repeating from another angle the miscon- 
ception which he is concerned to remove. What strikes a 
student of medieval social history is that, though economic 
interests were strong and important, they were not specialized. 
The departmentalizing of life, which has made business a 
separate compartment with laws of its own, had not gone far 
outside the upper ranges of finance and commerce, which were 
more at home, after all, in Italy than in England. We shall 
not understand the social life of the middle ages unless we 
grasp that the same institution could be at once economic, 
religious and educational. Certainly the craft gilds (which 
are outside the plan of Canon Westlake’s book) had the latter 
aspects as well as the former. Certainly the societies with 
which he deals have the former as well as the latter. His 
religicus gilds may be based on the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and go through the ritual of burning candles and paying for 
masses. But they not only support priests and altar lights. 
They maintain hospitals, relieve the poor, repair roads, build 
bridges, support schools, advance money and cattle, assist 
shipwrecked mariners, provide marriage portions for girls, 
and conduct pageants. They are both social and religious, 
because medieval religion was social. The “ salvation by 
works,’’ which roused the wrath of reformers, had meant at 
its best that any institution might be spiritualized by being 
treated as one rung on a ladder, and that grace could be 
mediated through humble institutions. Besides, we know 
from Riley’s ‘“ Memorials” that in London, at any rate, 
embryo trade unions, journeymen’s or yeomanry associations, 
sometimes sought to escape suspicion by assuming the 
respectable guise of a religious fraternity. I confess tosuspect- 
ing that a good many of the associations described by Canon 
Westlake were concerned sub rosa with more mundane and 
material matters than prayers for the dead. 

What really happened to the various kinds of gilds as 
a result of the Acts of 1545 and 1547 is still obscure. Canon 
Westlake says that “ 90 collegiate bodies, 16 hospitals, and 
2,374 ailds and free chapels were destroyed.” But destroyed 
in what sense? Were the burgesses of Lynn and Coventry, 
who, as the Acts of the Privy Council show, frightened 
the Government into restoring part of the confiscated 
property, the only members who made trouble? At any 
rate, Somerset, who by a curious chance had popular sym- 
pathies on social questions, handed over the gild lands contis- 
cated at Godmanchester to the inhabitants, and in London 
the City authorities manazed, unless my memory deceives 
me, to get special treatment. Were all their funds, or only 
part, taken from them, as in the case of the craft gilds? 
What is wanted before any confident opinion can be offered 
is an analysis of the disposal of gild property such as Dr. 
Savine has made for the lands of religious houses. Again, 
one would like to know with more exactness what proportion 
of the gild property was in fact applied to education. The 
endowment of schools was one pretext of the spoliation, and 
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contemporary opinicn was indignant at the breach of faith 
when these fair promises were not carried out. But were any 
of them carried out, and, if so, to what extent? The whole 
episode is a very surprising one, if anything could surprise 
one in the gang who governed the country under Edward VI. 
and who after the fall of Somerset had a free hand. It is 
pretty clear that public sentiment was not unanimous alout 
the gilds. Associations of the kind were out of favor with the 
political theorists, because they were an imperium in imperto. 
They were out of favor also with those who were influenced by 
the new religious tendencies. It is significant that one of the 
first criticisms of gilds comes from Wyclif, on the ground that 
they broke up the unity of the Commonwealth by creating 
special and particular interests. They were financially a 
tempting prize at a time when the new aristocracy (our “ old 
aristocracy ”) was laying the rather disreputable foundations 
of its fortunes. But it remains a matter for surprise that the, 
attack on the gilds should not have provoked more agitation, 
especially as it took place when in parts of England the 
peasantry were on the verge of rebellion on account of the 
enclosures. Canon Westlake has necessarily confined himself 
mainly to an account of them in their prime. He would 
increase the service rendered by his interesting book if he 
could find time to write their history from (say) 1529 to 1558. 





THE DIVERSIFICATION OF NATURE. 


‘*An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Know- 
ledge.” By Dr. A. N. WHITEHEAD. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Tue theory of relativity at the present time consists of two 
entirely different parts. On the one hand, there is the 
mathematical part. The premisses are clear and the 
deducibility of the conclusions a matter on which the com- 
petent critic can reassure himself. The aspect, however, which 
is of interest and importance to the physicist is of a wholly 
different nature. The metaphoric language of some of the 
exponents of the theory is difficult and perplexing, and there 
is none of that clearness of form which the purely 
mathematical section of the theory possesses. The specially 
interesting part from the abstract point of view is that 
though there is little doubt now left that the modification of 
the law of Newton suggested by Einstein is to be accepted, 
there is very considerable doubt as to the significance and 
as to the validity of the physical hypotheses put forward 
to account for the modification. But the elucidation of these 
physical theories about space (which might perhaps more 
properly be called metaphysical than physical) is a matter 
of vital importance. The application of the mathematical 
results to the world of physics may reveal interesting 
properties of space and time, and it will at least justify or 
condemn the new concepts which have been heard so much 
of when the theory has been expounded. 

But easy as it is for the impatient critic to pick holes 
in the physical aspect of the theory, it is indeed clear that 
the conceptions previously current are not adequate. There 
is, then, much work to be done in investigating the nature 
of the new concepts which have been put forward to take 
the place of the ideas of the nineteenth century. But this 
will not be easy or simple. Between the awe-inspiring 
technicalities of the mathematicians and the innccent-eyed 
platitudes of the philosophers, the problems of the theory 
of knowledge have fared badly. The question of the con- 
struction of the external world from our perceptual 
experience has received lately little serious attention. And 
the reason why so little has been done in the matter seems 
to lie in the fact that both the mathematicians and the 
philosophers thought it was essentially a simple non- 
technical problem. The mathematicians who knew many 
devices by which to deal with complicated ideas felt, if they 
reflected at all on the subject, that there was no serious 
problem there which required heavy technical apparatus. It 
was, therefore, ruled out of their province. And the 
philosophers, too, with childlike faith in the simplicity and 
transparency of the world, felt that this problem was 
essentially a problem for them, a problem to be dealt with 
by means of gencral considerations ; they did not, for a 





moment, imagine that the difficulty of the problem made a 
specially complicated analysis inevitable. These illusions 
are now to some extent dispelled. It is, therefore, 
particularly interesting to read the new work of Dr. 
Whitehead. His book is largely concerned with providing 
a physical basis for the views of the relations of space and 
time to the ultimate data of perceptual knowledge which 
have emerged from the work of Larmor, Lorentz, Einstein, 
and Minkowski. It is easy to see how fundamentally 
important a task this is. Some idea of the spirit in which 
this inquiry has been undertaken can be gleaned from the 
remarks of Philonous, which are quoted on the title-page. 
“T am not for imposing my sense on your words: you are 
at liberty to explain them as you please. Only, I beseech 
you, make me understand something by them.’’ It is, there- 
fore, an internally coherent view of the external world which 
is put forward in this book. The aim of a scientific inquiry 
into the nature of the external world is to marshal the facts 
of experience together and with the help of certain a priori 
principles reduce them to general statements. There are 
then two wholly different kinds of premisses to be main- 
tained, and indeed two fundamentally different inquiries to 
be conducted. The aim of one will be the cvllection of the 
facts of experience and the discovery of general principles 
which are plausible in themselves, and that oi the other the 
logical derivation of a world having certain characteristics. 
In the task of disentangling the data of experience and of 
formulating general principles, Dr. Whitehead considers 
three main streams of thought. which he terms the scientific, 
the mathematical, and the philosophical movements. The 
selection of the a priori principles is a difficult task, and 
the most that can be said of any set which is selected is that 
they do indeed allow us to build up a world having this and 
that characteristic, and that they are logically non-self- 
contradictory and plausible in themselves. 

The materials out of which the external world is to be 
built up on the theory elaborated in Dr. Whitehead’s book 
are called “events.” They are the ultimate constituents, 
and cannot therefore be analyzed into entities of any other 
kind. A rough description, therefore, is all that can be 
given. Dr. Whitehead explains them as follows :— 

*‘Our perceptual knowledge of nature consists in the 
breaking up cf a whole which is the subject matter of 
perceptual experience. . . . This whele is discriminated as 
being a complex of related entities, each entity having 
determinate qualities and relations, and being a subject 
concerning which our perceptions... afford definite 
information. This process of breaking up the subject matter 
of experience into a complex of entities will be called the 
‘ diversification of nature.’ . . . We confine our attention to 
five modes of diversification which are chiefly important in 
scientific theory. These types of entities are: (i.) events, 
(li.) percipient events, (iii.) sense objects, (iv.) perceptual 
objects, (v.) scientific objects. ... Events are the relata 
of the fundamental homogeneous relation of ‘extension.’ 
Every event extends over other events, which are parts of 
itself, and every event is extended over by other events of 
which it is part. Other matural elements which are not 
events are only in space and time derivatively, namely, by 
reason of their relations to events.” amie 

The fundamental relation of extension which subsists 
between events is assumed to have various general properties. 
These properties are explained in popular language and are 
also put in strict logical form. One property is specially 
interesting. Translated into ordinary language this property 
might be expressed in the following “ Whenever an 
event extends over another event, there is still another event 
extended over by the first and extending over the second.” 
Now this property can be made the basis of a theory of 
continuity in the world of nature. It has been a vexed 
question for philosophers as to whether the external world 
was or was not continuous. Dr. Whitehead, introducing this 
property of the relation of extension, decides in favor of 
continuity, replacing the old dogma of the continuity of 





Way. 
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space by the new doctrine of the continuity of events. Instead 
of postulating an “ether of material,’ he postulates “an 
ether of events.”” The assumption made is stated in the form 
that “something is going on everywhere and always.” 
But it must be remembered that it cannot be 
decided from the data available wheiher the world 
is continuous or not. Ifa world can be constructed without 
this postulate of continuity there is a definite advantage, and 


the introduction of this assumption would be open to serious 
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criticism. There seems to be no objection to a discontinuous 
world, and indeed some theories in physics seem even to offer 
grounds for considering such a theory not merely 
not self-contradictory, but more probably true than the 
other. 

The fundamental relation of extension has both a spatial 
is the basis of a development of 
The problem of distin- 
spatial temporal extension must 
And in the solution offered by Dr. 
Whitehead, a difficult point presents itself. It is suggested 
that simple slices of nature exist which are bounded in 
their temporal extent and have yet in some sense an 
unlimited extension. And, apparently, there are no simple 
slices of nature have unlimited extension and are 

spatial extent. We can perhaps put 

in more popular language as follows. 
ents which include all the happenings in 
the world during certain stretches of time, and yet no simple 
which include all the happenings at all times in 
certain stretches of space. The significance of this assump- 
tion is difficult to apprehe: 1 is even more difficult 
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And it 
to find anything in the data of experience to support it. or 
any general considerations more plausible in themselves to 
render it more easily acceptable. 

But the formulating and selecting of suitable a priori 
principles is necessarily a difficult task. Once they aredecided 
upon, only a problem in logic And lest this fact 
lead an unsuspecting reader to think that all the labor is 
now over and do nal world will at 
once emerge, we must hasten to add that logic is no longer 
the subject as understood in university examinations. It is 
no longer a conglomeration of patently obvious trifles and 
overwhelmingly obscure and carelessly stated problems. The 
new logic combines an inquiry into the nature of the funda- 
mental processes of reasoning (and so provides a background 
for pure mathematics) with the development of new branches 
of higher mathematics hitherto unexplored. The technical 
part of Dr. Whitehead’s book provides an admirable illus- 
tration of the new logic at work and offers to the serious 
student a happy hunting ground. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
“The Life of Frederick the Great.” 


(Constable. 


By Norwoop YOUNG. 
y 


2ls. net ) 


Ir may be questioned whether there was any urgent need 
to write another biography of Frederick the Great. Mr. 
Reddaway’s impartial and scholarly life was published in 
1904; Koser’s monumental work summarizes the manifold 
activities of German scholarship; and Carlyle is still of 
those who know enc ntrol as well as to enjoy 
him. It is true that our materials continue to accumulate ; 
that Lehndorff’s “ Memoirs ” are an addition of real import- 
ance; that the vast collection of the political corres- 
pondence had advanced to 1775; that the Staff histories of 
the campaigns have light on old problems. 
There is always room for a political study of a great his- 
torical figure, however numerous and excellent may be the 
t Young has preferred to 
f the rise of Prussia, seasoning 
henzollerns in general and 


use to ugh toe 


thrown new 


biographies; but Mr. Norw 
repeat the familiar story 
it with invective against the H 
Frederick II. in particular. 
The thesis of the book is that Frederick the Great does 
le; for in no direction does our author 
His private character is painted in the 
darkest colors, his military talents contested, his personal 
courage impugned, his statesmanship reduced to an ugly 
story of selfishness, greed, and fraud. The first chapter, 
on * The Rise of the Hohenzollerns,” denounces the Great 
Elector for setting the bad example which his successors 
were only too faithfully to follow. The chapter on Frederick 
William I., who founded the administrative system and 
the high standard of work which has, on the whole, 
been maintained on the Prussian throne,” is more appre- 
ciative. For to exalt the father is to depreciate the son, 
who, we are told, “obtained credit for many things he 


not deserve his title 


auscover greatness. 


created | 


_—— 


inherited.’”’ He speaks with righteous severity of the King’s 
cruelty toe his charming wife. He takes Voltaire’s side in 
the celebrated quarrel. He pronounces him to be behind 
his age, not ahead of it. He maintains that he not only 
cheated, but that he enjoyed cheating. “ In treachery and 
falsehood it would be hard to find his equal, save perhaps 
in the other Hohenzollern of whom Prussia is so proud, the 
Great Elector; in hypocrisy Frederick outdid his ancestor. 
He was not merely mischievous and dangerous ; he was what 
we call a bad man.”’ 

Nobody outside Prussia is likely to lose his heart to 
Frederick the Great; and even Carlyle wearied of his hero, 
who turned out to be less heroic on closer inspection. The 
King was cold, selfish and brutal, a bad husband, and a 
political despot. But he was more than that. He was by 
far the greatest ruler of his century, and his massive per- 
sonality impressed men who were not dazzled by the 
effulgence of royalty. Like Napoleon, he possessed a human 
side, though in both cases the heart ossified with age. 
Mr. Young knows his subject well, and has his authority 
for every damaging count in his indictment; yet the picture 
is a little out of perspective. We know more of Frederick 
than of any great ruler but Napoleon; aud in both cases 
the wealth of material renders the task of the prosecutor 
an easy one. How much is to be said in mitigation can 
only be appreciated by the student who has time to examine 
the evidence adduced in larger works. Perhaps we may say 
that the truth lies about midway between Koser and the 
King’s latest biographer. 

To contest the accuracy of the portrait is not to deny 
merit to the author. The narrative is clear and forcible, 
and the military chapters are much better than the political 
and personal. The bibliography is excellent, though a few 
works of importance, such as Harnack’s history of the 
Prussian Academy and Mitrofanof’s life of Joseph II. are 
lncking. 





IRELAND AS A WORLD PROBLEM. 


“Treland a Nation.” By 
7s. 6d. net.) 


LOBERT LynpD. (Grant Richards. 


It is difficult to condense into a sentence the truth about 
England’s failure to effect an Trish settlement, but Mr. Lynd 
comes near it when he says that Englishmen in the mass 
‘regard Irish liberty as a sad necessity, not as a fine ideal.”’ 
Though in modern times at least there is no desire to 
practise tyranny for its own sake, there has been, and still 
is, a strange superstition that freedom, elsewhere a necessity 
of national life, is in Ireland a dangerous drug which, if it 
is to be taken at all, must be taken oniy in such infinitesimal 
doses as British physicians think fit to prescribe. On such 
‘a basis of grudging distrust.”’ to use Mr. Lynd’s phrase, 
good relations are as impossible between peoples as between 
individuals ; and it is with the object of removing or at least 
minimizing this distrust that he has written what he 
describes as “a cold blooded appeal to reason on behalf of 
Irish nationality.” ' 

‘Treland a Nation” stands above and‘apart from the 
vast majority of books or the subject. It owes this distince- 
tion not only to its author’s brilliant handling of a com- 
plicated theme, to his sense of selection, and to his gift 
of distilling the essence of long-drawn-out controversies 
into a witty phrase, but primarily to the fact that he lifts 
the issve to a new and higher plane. Where other writers 
take it for granted that the dispute is one between two 
nations, Mr. Lynd confronts the rulers of Great Britain with 
their pledges not to Ireland but to the civilized world, and 
insists that an Irish settlement is to England’s allies, no 
less than her enemies, the “acid test’’ of whether these 
pledges are more than mere empty words. 

Mr. Lynd’s statement that “the European war did as 
much to turn Irishmen into Sinn Feiners as the Irish 
Rebellion” may seem a paradox to readers who take their 
opinions at second-hand, but those who know the truth of 
the Irish situation will accept it as a plain statement of fact. 
One may agree or disagree with the Sinn Fein policy, but it 
must be admitted that its leaders instead of formulating, as 
Tory critics assert, new and preposterous demands, have 
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rigidly limited themselves to asking for Iveland what British 
statesmen on a thousand platforms have declared to be not 
a privilege which rulers may concede, but a right which people 
who demand it cannot in justice or honor be denied. When 
the Sinn Fein claim for self-determination was met not by 
reason or logic but by the brute argument of the tank and 
the bayonet, tens of thousands of Irish Nationalists, who, as 
the price of peace between the two nations, would willingly 
have consented to a compromise, were driven into the 
Republican camp in the well-founded belief that the 
dominant element in Downing Street and Dublin Castle 
would make concessions only to force. It is beside the 
question to ask whether self-determination in practice would 
be good for Ireland or not. What matters vitally to English- 
men, as Mr. Lynd sees, is that a refusal of the demand places 
their country hopelessly in the wrong. Already the refusal 
has antagonized American opinion, and General Smuts, who 
is no scaremonger, declares that it may undermine the whole 
fabric of the British Commonwealth. “ A wise Englishman,” 
in Mr. Lynd’s words, “ would not only not hesitate to grant 
freedom to Ireland ; he wovld thrust freedom upon her with 
both hands for the sake of the future both of his own country 
and of mankind.’’ 

In contrast to the opponents of Irish nationality who 
almost invariably rest their case on obstructions and nega- 
tions, Mr. Lynd’s appeal is to concrete realities. There are 
few Cabinet Ministers whom it would not profit to learn by 
heart the thirty pages into which Mr. Lynd has packed the 
salient facts of Irish history. Even Mr. Lloyd George, who 
ought to have known better, was not ashamed in the debates 
on the Conscription Bill to tell the Irish people, ‘‘ You are 
not a nation; you have no language of your own.’’ One 
might expect such an argument from an Orange fanatic; 
to hear it solemnly advanced by a British Prime Minister is 
to realize how woeful is the ignorance in high quarters of the 
basic facts of the Irish question. 

Ii Ireland is not « nation the whole theory of nationality 
as a force in European affairs is a political fable. As Mr. 
Lynd acutely says, the British rulers of Ireland would have 
been saved many mistakes had they trusted less to the police 
and more to the poets. Nothing is more notable in 
his book than the cloud of witnesses that he summons 
from the poets, playwrights, economists, and historians 
to proclaim to the world that “Ireland is a nation, with a 
tradition, genius, and self-consciousness distinct from those 
of every other nation in Europe.” They come not alone 
from the rebel camp but from the battle-front of the British 
Army. Francis Ledwidge in khaki stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Thomas MacDonagh in his Volunteer uniform ; 
T. M. Kettle, who fell at Ginchy, bears testimony no less 
vehement than Padraic Pearse who died for his faith in 
Kilmainham prison yard. 

But politicians, who, before the war, were accustomed 
to argue that Ireland was no more a separate entity than 
Yorkshire, have now discovered that she is not one ration 
but two. This is Sir Edward Carson’s contribution to zn 
Irish solution, only, unfortunately for him, his followers, 
while willing to accept it as a battle-cry, flatly repudiate it 
in practic. The “Belfast Newsletter,’’ the official 
organ of Orangeism, angrily declared that to say 
Ulster Unionists are not Ivish is a ‘‘ foolish slander”’ 
which “the facts of history, past and present, disprove.” 
The Ulster claim is not that of a separate nationality, but 
of a dominant caste inside a nation. If it is contended that 
this does not in itself exclude the right of self-determination, 
the principle which holds good for Ulster against I-veland 
must also in fairness hold good for Nationalist against 
Unionist Ulster. It is, as Mr. Lynd says, “ juggling with 
the facts to pretend that the 20 per cent. minority of 
Carsonites has greater weight than the vast majority of 
Irishmen or than the Nationalist majority in Ulster outside 
Belfast or than the 30 per cent. Nationalist minority in 
Carsonite Ulster.” 

There are few sides of Irish life which this brilliant book 
leaves unexplored, and on all his subjects Mr. Lynd has 
something to say that is not only worth saying but worth 
remembering. Though he feels deeply, no hint of petulance, 


much less of bitterness, mars his handling ; unlike most con- 
troversialists who deal with Irish politics, he is less con- 
cerned to score off his opponents than te convince them by 








logic and sound reasoning. Mr. Lynd believes in Ireland one 
and indivisible because he holds with Parnell that “ Ireland 
cannot spare a single man,’’ whether that man’s colors be 
Orange or Green ; but he believes in it also as a need not of 
Irishmen but of the new world order. As he puts it in his 
epilogue, ‘‘ no peace of nations which violates the liberty of 
even one nation can last.” 





THE NEW SATIRE. 


‘*Limbo.” By ALpous HUXLEY. (Chatto & Windus. 5s. net.) 


Mr. CHESTERTON once said that man is eternally tragic 
because he dies and eternally comic because he walks on two 
legs. He might have added that he also moves in two direc- 
tions at once—onward into the unknown as he dares to prove 
the secrets of existence and backward into the past where 
he can wrap himself in the illusions of dead faiths. For it 
is the feature of our age, as of every rationalist one, that 
the more we know of bare fact the more we yearn to lose 
our sense of the physical im the myths of the past. And 
now, in the decadence of organized Christianity, it is the 
old nature faiths that are being invoked in many “ advanced ” 
circles. In the same way, reverence and cynicism are but 
two sides of the same shield so that it is patriotic fervor 
which in turn demands the ribald truth-telling of Siegfried 
Sassoon. Man is not merely two-legged, he is double-faced : 
it is the more humorous fact. And this double-facedness is 
an excellent subject for satirical farce, as in the “ History of 
Richard Greenow,” the chief tale in “ Limbo.” 

Greenow, who in waking life is a critical objector to the 
folly of war, makes his money, unknown to one of his selves, 
by writing, under the name of Heartsease Fitzroy, fulsome 
articles on sacrifice, national honor, and all the wordy stock- 
in-trade of the war-monger. Here, in fact, are vulgarity and 
sensitiveness, cynicism and illusion, brought under one hat- 
brim till the wearer of the hat awakes in the hell of lunacy. 
It is probable that before long serious critics will be writing 
essays on the effects of the new psychology on fiction. It is 
quite providential that, at a moment when things were 
looking a bit dull in fiction, the mental scientists should have 
plumped a regular gold mine down on the novelist’s allot- 
ment in the shape of multiple personality. For soon it will 
become quite credible that every man should have the power 
of playing Jekyll to his own Hyde. Mr. Huxley, at any rate, 
makes the most of the idea in the style of English realism 
which Swift used so powerfully. The air of life-likenese is 
derived from intensely physical imagery and the figures of 
the caricature are so vivid in detail that one must 
believe in them. And for those who have lived through 
the war with open eyes no literary device can be too strong 
to represent the awful contrast between the facts of war and 
the travesty of them created by sentimental art and religion 
in the deepest blasphemy of all, that against the truth. The 
tale called “Happily Ever After” is a curious contrast in 
method: it is a delicate, subtle study of the hypocrisy of 
commonplace grief. The people are utterly everyday, the 
event—the death of a youth in action—is equally everyday 
in the experience of these last years. Yet the whole is a 
pictorial statement of the fact “lovers and friends have I 
none,” of the essential loneliness of us all. 

But the sketch ‘“‘ Happy Families ”’ is really distressing, 
because in it one sees the gulf in front of the psycho- 
analytical novelist. For here is a man proposing in a con- 
servatory, with camellias suggested, yet he does it in a 
manner which shows all his ancestors taking part in the job, 
his arboreal a: well as his knightly forebears. It is a bit 
of Rabelaisian dissection that is rather unworthy to stand 
beside the litezary gem of the set, the tale called “ The 
Death of Lully.” This is a scrap in the Latin mode of 
satire, recalling the thrust that pierces even unto the marrow 
in which Anatole France delights; from the midst of the 
Pagan world a plunge into laughter at the traffic in relic 
buying, at the trade in saints. For at the back of all the 
stories in “Limbo” there is the homesickness of the soul 
born in an age that is dying in squalor for the clarity and 
coherence of some age of faith—at which, for very hunger, 
it needs must mock. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE.” 
To mitigate this the London 


£80,000 to build the new 
Maternity Block and Infants’ 


Wards, strongly advocated by 
the King’s Fund. 


Owing to the special treat- 
ment now available, 125 Babies 
were born in this Hospital 


Increased accommodation 
vitally necessary. 


Please send a donation to the Hon. 
Treasurers, The Lord Kinnaird, K.T., or 
J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., M.A., D.L., J.P. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
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The Meek m the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


(HE cheerful tone evident in the Stock Exchange on the 
day before the Easter holidays began was not resumed when 
the Ilouse reasseinble i Tuesday. ‘The 

‘cumulated over the recess proved to be on a small scale, 
and favorable factors, such as the rise in the value of the 
pound, the record revenue, and the growing belief that the 
Chancellor's Budget will be dull, seemed to be outweighted 
by German and Irish developments, 


volume of orders 


fears of the tightness 
with which the bankers may draw the reins on their debtor 
clients, and the new records in depreciation achieved by the 
French frane and (‘aution seems to be the 
order of the day. Money in Lombard Street is plentiful, 


the market being eased by large dis 


the Italian lire. 


idend disbursements, 
and borrowings from the Bank have this week been repaid 
to a substantial extent. 

The Government attitude towards inflation and deflation 
is curious in the extreme. On the one hand the Treasury is 
no doubt perfectly right in its anxiety that Banks should 
overhaul their loans and advances and curtail thuse severely 
wherever the cause of increasing production will not be 
affected thereby; but on the other hand, the Government 
seem to be either unable or unwilling to curtail their own 
vast unproductive outlays, which swell the national bill to 
such an extent that windfalls from sale of war assets have 
to be taken in as ordinary revenue to meet expenses. If the 
Government lived up to one-tenth part of their verbal pro- 
fessions of the need for public retrenchment, then national 
expenditure could be met by tax revenue on the present 
basis, and the proceeds of war stock sales could be devoted 
to debt cancellation. But the constant reiteration of this 
obvious fact by financial though in strict 
accordance even with official speeches, falls on stone-deaf 
ears in Downing Street. Nor does the House of Commons 
The £8 million rise 
in Treasury Note circulation in the week before Easter may 
be regarded as seasonal, and a decline in the ensuing weeks 


observers, 


cut down estimates by a single penny. 


is to be expected. 


Investors who have deposited American Dollar Securities 
with the Treasury under one of the schemes arranged during 
the war, should note that the Treasury offers to buy certain 
of these securities from them 


Tne Past Year’s DEricir. 
Both revenue and expenditure—particula:ly the latter- 
were so heavy in the last eleven days of the financial year 
just ended that forecasts based on the penultimate returns 


were somewhat wide of the mark. Revenue for the last 


eleven days was £108 millions, but ov the expenditure side 
the Supply Services absorbed nearly £156 millions, or £14 
millions per diem. This huge final addition to expenditure, 
due presumably in part to book-keeping clearing up, caused 
the total to exceed the Chancellor's October estimate by £23 
millions, which is disappointing. Revenue, however, was 
£171 millions better than estimate, so that the deficit, 
officially estimated last autumn at £473 millions, was 
actually only £326 millions. For the full year income-tax 
and super-tax brought in £359 millions and £290 millions 
respectively, while “ miscell:neous,’’ representing mainly 
the proceeds of sales of war stocks, contributed nearly £281 
millions. Total revenue came to £1,339,571,000, a figure 
which suggests that Mr. Chamberlain in budgeting for an 
expenditure of about £1.200 millions in 1920-21 will not feel 
obliged to do much in the way of extra taxation. But, of 
course, the problem of dealing with the floating debt—which 
in the last eleven days of the year was, after a long period 
of decline, increased by £84 millions—looms in the back- 
ground. The large reduction pronounced to be essential by 
the Treasury may have to be effected by taxation, if ideas 
of special levies on war fortunes fall to the ground. But 
since the Committee which is investigating this question 
resumes its sittings next week and the Chancellor has to 
introduce his Budget on the 19th, the provision of funds 
for large-scale debt reduction seems pretty certain to be left 
over for the moment, and the Budget proposals themselves 








are in the City confidently expected to be of a rather huin- 
drum nature, 
THe Risinc Pounn. 

On Easter Monday the pound sterling in New York 
climbed well abuve 4 dollars for the first time this year. 
Great satisfaction is telt in the City at the substantial 
recovery that has taken place in the New York Exchange 
since the first days of February, when the quotation was as 
low as $3°19. It is, of course, generally known that we have 
been shipping large quantities of gold to the United States. 
There is also reason to believe that British exports of com- 
modities to that country are steadily improving, and the 
Trade Returns now almost due will be carefully scanned 
from this point of view. Other events affecting the quotation 
in the right direction are the British decision to repay the 
British portion of the Anglo-French Loan, and the announce- 
nent that the Allies are to pay no cash interest on loans 
from the United States for three years to come, the interest 
for these years being funded into long-term notes. The 
United States Government's decision to adopt this plan may 
be taken as evidence of American willingness to assist 
European recovery. The American attitude towards 
European finance and economics has been the subject of some 
misconceptions by those who do not realize the debt, taxa- 
tion, and railroad problems which the United States have 
themselves to face at home. Meanwhile, Continental 
exchange rates are at a low ebb. The French franc has been 
falling still farther in value and has actually touched 61 to 
the £; while the Italian lire has been as bad as 88 to the &, 
as compared with a normal of 25°22. 

YieLDs ON Foreign Bonps. 

In the dull weeks preceding Easter the market for 
Foreign Government securities had to contend not only with 
the numerous influences which depressed other sections of 
the Stock Exchange, but also with heavy sales from the Con- 
tinent by holders desirous of taking advantage of present 
exchange levels. The result has been a depression of prices 
to levels which in some instances are attractive, and should 
be studied by those who like sound and steady investment 
but are not quite contented with 6 per cent. gilt-edged 
descriptions. The Japanese 4 per gent. sterling Loan of 
1899 is now quoted at about 54 and yields a round 8 per cent. 
This security, like other Japanese Government Loans, is 
subject to redemption from time to time as determined and 
ratified in advance by the Minister of Finance. The 44 per 
cent., 45 per cent., 4 per cent., and 5 per cent. Brazilian 
Government Loans of 1883, 1888, 1889, and 1895 respectively 
can be bought to give yiells ranging from £8 14s, per cent. 
to £9 1s. per cent. This latter vield is to be obtained on the 
5 per cent. Loan of 1889, which stands at about 55. In the 
case of all these Loans the operation of the sinking fund has 
been suspended until 1927. But those who have closely 
studied Brazilian affairs confidently predict an era of 
prosperity for that country, and the purchaser of these 
Brazilian stocks to-day obtains a high yield with adequate 
security and a reasonable probability of capital appreciation. 
They are probably worth buying to hold. 
Belgian 3 per cents., 
considering ? 


And are not 
yielding over 83 per cent., worth 


HERTFORDSHIRE 6 PER CENT. Loan. 

The Hertfordshire County Council are offering for public 
subscription £2,000,000 of 6 per cent. stock redeemable 
1940-60. ‘The issue price is £98 per cent. and the yield £6 2s. 
percent. This is the forerunner of a number of similar loans 
by Local Government Authorities. It is a sound trustee 
investment and may be applied for in multiples of £10, 
thus being made especially available for the small investor. 
It would be a good thing for the country if the inhabitants 
cf the area of each borrowing local authority were to make 
an effort themselves to subscribe for a substantial portion 
of the loaning issues by their own Councils for purposes 
closely affecting themselves. The London County Council 
and Birmingham are to be the next Municipal borrowers in 
the new capital market. 


L. J. R. 








